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)R thirty vears the name of “‘ Jenny 

June” has been literally and not 
figuratively a ‘‘ household word ” in 

this country; yet Jenny Cunning- 

ham Croly is better known to the public at 
large for that which represents only a small 
fraction of her work the least worthy of re- 
cord than for that which has made her coun- 
trywomnen better wives and better mothers— 


” 


work which will live and affect generations 
The reason is that nine-tenths 
of it lias been anonymous; that she 
avoided aud shunned public notice, and what 
is known of her is that which has been found 
out, not that which has been given to the 
public. Yet very few literary women have 
such a record of faithful, honest, and consci- 


yet unborn. 
has 


entious labor; ldbor that has always been 
directed to one object and one aim—the ele- 
vation and organization of women. 
Market Harbor- 
ough, Leicestershire, England, her ancestors 
on the paternal side coming to England from 
Scotland with James I., and on the maternal 
Side representing one of the oldest of the 
country families. Her father was a Unita- 
Man, who suffered for opinion’s sake and 
emigrated to this country when his daughter 
was a child. He was a man of strong and 
independent ideas, and had visited this 
country, accompanied by his oldest child, a 
‘Son, now a minister of the Congregational 
Church in Western New York, before bring- 
Ing his family to make a new home in this 
: Western \Vorld. 

The young daughter was like her father, 
mentally and physically, and there was very 
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strong sympathy between them. She early 
showed her bias, writing stories and plays at 
ten years, and frequently helping out the labo- 
rious ‘‘ compositions’ of her school-fellows. 
She was ‘naturally sweet and sunny-tem- 
pered,”’ her mother says; and all her ‘‘ geese 
were swans,’’ remarks an early friend. 
was extraordinagzily helpful and earnest as a 
child, girl, and woman. Once, at alittle en- 
tertainment, a game was played which re- 
quired that descriptive words should be found 
beginning with the successive letter of the 
alphabet, to be applied to each person pres- 
entinturn. Z was reached, and the subject 
of this sketch was the person to be described, 
‘Oh! I give it up; I cannot find a word be- 


She 


ginning with z,’’ said the girl whose business 
it was to find a word. ‘‘ What, not to de- 
scribe our Jenny,’’ said the hostess, “ whem 
zealous exists !” 

Mrs. Croly has herself described the inci- 
dent which determined her career in a paper, 
‘Thirty Years in Journalism,’’ written and 
delivered before the ‘‘ Wednesday Morning 
Club,” of Pittsfield, Mass., some two years 
ago, and subsequently revised for the 
‘‘Woman’s Press Association’? of Boston, 
Mass., on the occasion of its first annual 
meeting and reception. The following is 
given in her own words : 

“T well remember the sunny 
morning in early summer, just thirty-one 
years ago, when my father and I stopped at 
the post-office, on our way home from church, 
as was our custom; and I received, instead 
of the thin document I expected, a bulky 
package, containing a voluminous letter of 
This letter had been sent the 


Sunday 


my own. 
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week before to a newspaper friend in New 
York, and described an event which had 
some importance, and seemed interesting 
enough to warrant a detailed account of its 
incidents and personages. My friend had 
been struck with what he was pleased to call 
the ‘‘good newspaper style,”” and read it to 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, then managing editor 
of the New York 77ibune. Mr. Dana con- 
firmed his judgment, and said: ‘‘If the au- 
thor will revise it, taking out some of the 
personal allusions, I will print it.” These 
momentous words were copied on a regular 
correspondence slip, which was all the for- 
midable envelope contained besides my own 
letter; and can you imagine the thrill, the 
sudden opening wide of the whole universe 
which they occasioned? 

Thirty years of experience have brought 
some realization with the decay of many 
hopes, but never could I feel again the sud- 
den thrill that opened and transformed the 
whole world for me, and must have illum- 


ined my face, as we emerged from the old 


post-office on that lovely June morning; for 
my father said, ‘‘Remember, the sun will 
rise and shine just the same, whether your 
letter is printed in the Zribune or not.” 
It is not much now to write for newspapers 
—the ordinary ‘“‘newspaper’’ man, and es- 
pecially the “‘newspaper’? woman in our 
large cities, has become so numerous as to 
be a very common thing, and is sometimes 
so unscrupulous as to be considered most 
undesirable for companionship or associa- 
tion. But in those daysit was very different; 
there were then no ‘‘society’’ columns, no 
women correspondents, no woman’s depart- 
ment in any newspaper.”’ 

Her first salaried position was upon the 
New York Sunday Dispatch, at three dollars 
per week. A few months afterward she met 
by accident Mr. Howard, one of the pro- 
prietors of the New York Sunday Times, 
then widely known as Noah’s Sunday Times 
and Weekly Messenger; he asked what she 
was getting in the way of salary, and offered 
her double ‘“‘whatever it was ;’’ she honestly 
told him and he made it five dollars per 
week, and her work, which had already 
attracted attention, and created a new field 
for women, was transferred to his paper. 
In ashort while after she was the New York 
correspondent of the New Orleans Delta 
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and Richmond Whig, a general editorial 
writer on the old Democratic Review, and a 

regular contributor to the Round Table, 

One of the first articles for the latter— 

‘What it Costs to Dress a Lady,’’—was cop. 

ied in almost every newspaper of Europe 

and the United States. In 1856 she origina- 

ted the duplicate system of correspondence, 

and some of the papers with which she be- 

came connected at that time are still upon 
her list. About the same time she became 

an editor and dramatic critic of Noah’s Sun- 

day Times, which position she filled for five 

years, 

In the meantime she had succeeded Mrs. 
Ann §S. Stephens as the fashion editor of 
Frank Leslie’s Magazine; was writing the 
fashions for Graham’s Magazine, maintain- 
ing her weekly and monthly correspondence, 
and executing much “order’’ work. ‘he 
most important part of this supplemental 
labor was devoted to the starting and editing 
of Mme. Demorest’s ‘‘Mirror of Fashion,” 
a quarterly, for which she wrote every line 
for almost four years, when it was consoli- 
dated with the J//ustrated News, which she 
left Noah’s Sunday Times to edit for the 
proprietor, and which as Demorest’s Illus- 
trated Monthly she continued to edit up to 
last May, 1887, altogether upward of twenty- 
seven years. She also edited for several 
years, and from the start, other periodicals 
for the same house, including ‘‘ What to 
Wear” and “ Young America,’’ a magazine 
of the real and the true, fpr boys and girls. 

The Quarterly Mirror of Fashion began 
with fifteen thousand circulation, and ended 
with sixty thousand; Mrs. Croly’s pay, 
which began with fifteen dollars, ending 
with sixty previous to the consolidation. 

In the days when Jenny Cunningham 
swept away the objections against women 
working in newspaper offices, nobody would 
believe that any place could possibly be 
made for them. She proved by her work 
that they were positively needed. 
not alone that she could write Every one 
knew women could do that. She proved 
that they could edi/, that their power of sus- 
tained and regular work, their quickness to 
apprehend news, their ability to seize upom 
features appreciated by the public, were quite 
equal to those of the opposite sex. Not only” 
do the present newspaper women owe theif 
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itions mainly to Mrs. Croly, but the de- 
velopment of the social side of newspapers, 


its recognition that there is something for 
plic discussion outside of politics and 
crime, something of interest to women as 
to men, is in no small degree her individual 
work—almost unknown outside of the news- 
per fraternity, but thoroughly appreciated 
and recognized by the editors of the past 
generation to whom her work came as a rev- 
elation and with whom her influence was 
at. 

Her fashion-work and her books have oc- 
cupied only her leisure moments, so to speak, 
for Mrs. Croly’s active newspaper life has 
continued to the present time without inter- 
mission. At the beginning of her career she 
married David G. Croly, then city editor of 
the Herald, and became a regular attache of 
that paper. When the /Vor/d was started in 
1860, her husband was made managing-edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Croly, in addition to her other 
work, became the ‘‘fashion editor,’? which 
then included in its scope all matters relating 
to, or of interest to, women. ‘This work was 
continued until 1872, and during eight years 
of the time she did the same work for the 
Daily Times. When the Graphic was start- 
ed Mr. Croly became the editor, and Mrs. 
Croly soon after transferred her work to that 
paper. She was, during all this time, the 
regular correspondent of over twenty papers 
—the Cincinnati Commercial, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Hartford 7tmes, Baltimore American, Chi- 
cago 7Zimes, and others of like character. 

She wrote books, among them ‘Talks on 
Women’s Topics,’ ‘‘For Better or Worse,’’ 
and others, compiled her well-known cook- 
book in the stolen moments of ten weeks, 
and attended to the work of her magazine. 

To do this meant continuous work such as 
the ordinary literary woman or man never 
dreamed of and cannot comprehend. To 
her we owe the duplicate system of corres- 
pondence, and many other labor-saving con- 
trivances now in common use, which have 
been of enormous advantage in building up 
the weaker journals. 

Allof Mrs. Croly’s work has had the 
end and object of directing the efforts 
and energies of women into useful and 
tnnobling channels. Whatever she could in- 
terest them in has been an instrument to 
that end. Her fashion letters, each one of 
Which for thirty years has been read by at 
east 1,500,000 women, have been most dex- 
terously used to emancipate them from the 
slavery of custom, to make them think and 
act for themselves, to break down the pres- 
tge of foreign styles. Each one has been a 
lay-sermon, with something to think about 

ded to the news which was wanted. The 
geieral independence of women to-day in 
Matter of attire, the yariety of form and style 
Which is in such marked contrast to the uni- 
tm and slavish copying of the past genera- 


tion, is almost exclusively the result of her 
influence. 

. The dream of her life has been the organi- 
zation of women, corresponding to the or- 
ganizations among men, because only b 
organized effort can reform be accomplishe 
As one step in this direction she founded 
Sorosis, now in its twentieth year. As an- 
other, she called the famous Woman’s Par- 
liament, which preceded the Woman’s Con- 
gress, and had in view a United and Organ- 
ized Woman-hood, that would establish a 
Central Bureau, and exercise a practical and 
permanent suggestive and supervisory influ- 
ence over reformatory, educational and 
social affairs throughout the country. Her 
work in this direction has been so quiet and 
so practical that its results are hardly com- 
prehended. 

Mrs. Croly is a political and philosophical 
writer, and has contributed largely to scien- 
tific periodicals. She is a member of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association for the Advancement 
of the Medical Education of Women, a 
member of the Goethe Club, and honorary 
member of many other societies. 

Her home in New York is and has been 
for nearly a generation a centre of the lit- 
erary and artistic life of the metropolis. 
Every one eminent in letters, in art, in sci- 
ence, has been met at her Sunday evening 
receptions. _Warm-hearted andsympathetic, 
hundreds of women have found in her a 
friend in need; many a newspaper woman 
owes a first engagement and the opportunity 
to show her ability to her influence with edi- 
tors and managers. 

‘*Women are only serving their appren- 
ticeship to the printecs as yet, but they are 
doing well and faithfully,’’ said Mrs. Croly 
in a recent interview with a J/ail and Ex- 
press reporter. ‘‘WhenI see a really scan- 
dalous thing in the columns of society gossip 
I always hope and believe that it was not re- 
ally written by a woman, for I believe in the 
conscience as well as the aptitude of women. 
They have had.their training to get, they 
have had to find out what their functions 
really are, and they have had to take into 
account the rapid changes in the newspapers 
themselves which have developed amazingly 
in twenty years. Taking all things into ac- 
count they have done well, and will do better 
yet in the future. The one thing to hope for 
now is that with the new education, the new 
ambitions and the new work, the new woman 
will cling fast to the best part of the old, the 
tender womanhood, wifehood, and mother- 
hood that the world cannot do without.” 

Mrs. Croly is herself one of the wisest 
and tenderest of mothers, and her husband, 
one of New York’s great journalists, before 
ill health obliged him to retire from daily 
journalism, says, ‘‘the most efficient news- 
paper worker he has ever known in his 
life.”’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WOOD BOX. 





BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 





VERY word of the story I am 
about to tell you is true. Dear 





parties chiefly concerned are living, and at 
the present moment moving in the best 
society of the metropolis. 

Some twenty years ago Daisy Benton, a 
bright and beautiful New England maiden 
of nineteen, had just finished her last year 
in school. By special invitation she went to 
New York city and to New Jersey to visit 
relatives. It was in the early part of October, 
and she had permission from her loving 
parents to stay until after Christmas. She 
spent her first week in New York and was 
entertained with picture-galleries and shop- 
ping expeditions until she was satisfied. 
Then she crossed the ferry and the Jersey 
flats and was presently quartered in a sump- 
tuous corner of the princely mansion in 
Broad street, Newark, of her uncle, Bradcliffe 
Burnet. Her cousins were young ladies of 
social prominence, with a large and brilliant 
circle of gay people about them. Calls, 
drives, parties, and various other entertain- 
ments followed each other in one vast dizzy 
whirl. Among the gentlemen whose ac- 
quaintance Daisy made on the first evening 
of her arrival was Mr. Hathorn, the son of a 
bank president, handsome, witty, magnetic, 
elegant. He seemed to admire the little 
Massachusetts girl immensely. He was con- 
stantly by her side at all gatherings; he was 
a daily visitor at her uncle’s house; he was 
her attendant on the street; and he it was 
who always handed her into the carriage and 
looked after the wraps when she went to 
drive in the November winds. 

‘Where does Mr. Hathorn spring from, 
like a Jack-in-the-box, every time we stir out- 
side?’’ she once asked her cousin Etta, who 
replied with a laugh: ‘‘Oh! he lives in the 
third house from us, just below, in Broad 
street.” 

Still Daisy wondered, but in silence, how 
he managed to come in ahead (every time) of 
all the other gentlemen by whom they were 
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surrounded in the bestowal of the small 
courtesies. Six charming weeks. How they 
flew. Thanksgiving was close at hand. 
Daisy had another uncle, her father’s only 
brother, Jacob Benton, who was living at 
Snowdale. He was a plain farmer, with a 
plain wife, and no children or young people 
about his house. He was almost unknown 
to the fashionable and dashing Burnets of 
Newark, who were Daisy’s maternal relatives; 
but he was equally entitled to a visit, and 
had been promised the time from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, including both holidays. 
He was to send for his little guest, and 
promptly on the day specified, his plain car- 
riage, plain horses, and colored Peter on the 
box, stood in front of the Burnet mansion. 
Daisy had never been to Snowdale, which 
was ten miles into the New Jersey country. 
She had not expected the summons to go so 
early in the morning, and her sudden disin- 
clination for the journey came over her like 
a cyclone. Outside of Newark was to her 
mind one great black Jersey swamp. Blacker 
and Jersier ever since she had known Mr. 
Hathorn. ‘‘Oh, dear!’ she groaned aloud. 
It would have been so much easier to have 
parted with her dear cousins and happiness 
in the afterpart of the afternoon. There was 
Mr. Hathorn coming to look over and 
practice a song with her at eleven o’clock 
that morning, and of course he would remain 
to lunch as usual. ‘Must I go without even 
saying ‘good-bye’ to him?” she asked her- 
self, mentally, with great tears filling her 
eyes as if in readiness for a freshet. Her 
cousins flocked into her room and begged 
her not to go. 

“Tet the carraige wait until afternoon,” 
said Etta. 

“Send it back and say you will not go 
until next week,’’ said Marion. 

‘‘What is the use in your going to that 
horrid Snowdale at all,’’ cried Isabel. 

‘‘We certainly cannot let you be hurried 
off in this unnatural manner,’”’? exclaimed 
Mrs. Burnet raising her well-modulated voice 
above the chatter of the young ladies. 
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With all her heart-breaking preferences, very dreadful here after all.’ The next 
Daisy Benton’s sound judgment prevailed. morning she came down to breakfast as ra-> 


Her father had counted on her spending diant as a full-blown rose. She brightened | 


Thankgiving day in his brother's house. She the whole establishment.. Even black Peter 
would not be persuaded to disappoint him for was shining with the new effulgence when , 
her own gratification. Besides, she had her- he came in bearing a plate of buckwheat 
self written to her uncle, before leaving cakes. He nearly overturned the molasses 
home, fixing the day for the beginning of cup in his left hand with over-much bowing, 
her visit. “I must go to Snowdale,” she and quite upset Daisy's gravity by remarking, 
sobbed. An approaching northeast storm ‘‘Happy Thanks-gum, missus !”’ 

was howling through the casement, as if Itwas snowing, but Daisy was in peaceable 

commanding—“ go on ;’’ and she heroically humor, even with the weather. Her uncle 

erushed the lid of her trunk down upon her was a charming story-teller, and ere long her 
pretty dresses, and her beau-catching beau- merry laughter was echoing from wail to - 
ties of ribbons and flowers, and resolutely wall. She was captivated with her auuty’s 
turned the key. Peter carried it out and quiet, lady-like manners, and pleased with 
strapped it to the back of the carriage. She herself for being pleased. She followed first 
hoped until the last instant that Mr. Hathorn the host, then the hostess, from room to 
would appear in some mysterious fashion room, from garret to cellar, and from kitchen 
to give her one of his beautiful smiles and to pantry. They were preparing for Thanks- 
lovely squeezes of the hand. But he came giving on the morrow—a Jersey Thanksgiv- 
not, and a wild savage pain took possession ing, which she had supposed so unlike a New 
ef her, to such a degree that she was almost England Thanksgiving; and yet the pies, 
eblivious to the final caresses with which her and the puddings, and the cake were similar 
really attached cousins sent her on her way. :tothose at home. There were more turkeys, 
As she was being jostled along the muddy however, and no chicken-pie. She uitered 
roads towards Snowdale she reflected alittle, an exclamation of surprise when her aunty, 
and was exasperated with the conviction who was born and rearedin a Soutiern State, 
that she had fallen violently and unreason- said she had never made a chickeu-pie! 

ably in love with a man who could not help ‘‘That is just what we must have this 
being agreeable, and who probably never year, Cynthia,’? said Mr. Benton. ‘ Daisy 
would think of her again only as a passing knows how her grandmother Benton used to 
acquaintance. make them, and she and I will manufacture 

Her Uncle Benton resided two or more one together. Won't we, dear?” 
miles from the village, ina great comfortable ‘Yes, indeed, if you like,’’ responded 
old-fashioned house that had seven or eight Daisy with animation. 
rooms on the ground floor. She met witha ‘Peter! Peter!’’ called Mr. Benton. 
most affectionate reception. Her uncle was Peter’s dusky face peered in from the wood- 
not a rich man, but he owned a large landed shed. 
estate, and was wellsupplied with allthecom- ‘‘Go and kill Lady Jane Grey, Marie An- 
forts of life. The parlor was an enormously tionette, and Susan B. Anthony, and bring 
large and nicely-furnished apartment that them here, picked, as quickly as possible.” 
was rarely used. The main hall of entrance ‘“‘Yes-ir,’? said Peter with a curious grim- 
was twenty feet wide—‘‘sublimely grand,” ace. 
as Daisy wrote to her mother—yet lumbered It was not long ere the distinguished fowls 
with superfluous articles from the family sit- were dressed and cooked. Then Daisy ma- 
ting-room. The kitchen was the most fre- nipulated the flour with her own dainty 
quented and the cosiest of all piaces under hands, and her uncle assisted in the filling 
this roof. of the dish. 

Daisy was cold and tired and sleepy, ‘‘Oh! the hearts, the aristocratic hearts, 
though by no means disconsolate, and asher are not here!’ cried Daisy, as Mr. Benton 
sombre aunty tucked her snugly into a warm went for his wife to see the pie before it was 
bed that night, and bade her remember her hidden under the top crust. 
dreams, she thought to herself, ‘“‘it is not so Peter was reprimanded for the omission, 
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Bus instituted, but all in vain. 


{ ordered to produce the missing hearts. 
ie was in great trepidation, and declared he 
jnot seenany. A general search for them 
Peter’s ex- 
mordinary discomfiture diverted Daisy, and 
juced her to persist in asserting that the 
¢ would be spoiled without them. Finally 
“heartless’’ viand was consigned to the 
m. Daisy said it was much better than 
¢historical pie—of twenty-five black birds 
nd, therefore, fit to offer to more than 
king. 
“And it will be offered to 
igs,’ remarked Mr. Benton with a face- 
pus twinkle of his grey eyes. 
“You did not know that we are to have 
me kings to dine with us to-morrow, did 
u, Daisy ?” said Mrs. Benton. 
“There now, Cynthia, you can't keep a 
met; I knew you'd let it out,’’ exclaimed 
r. Benton. 
“You told it yourself,’’ replied the lady. 
“A mystery! how delightful! I always 
bie on mystexies,’’ said Daisy. 
The mystery did not remain a mystery 
ng. Daisy learned that a small dinner 
mpany had been invited for Thanksgiving 
ky; some near neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
hitney, an elderly-pair, and a certain Mrs. 
ing, and her son, Fitzgerald King. The 
ater was a young portrait painter, and he 
ad been selected by Mr. and Mrs. Benton 
sasuitable match for their beautiful niece. 
“He’ll make you a tip-top husband,” said 
ur. Benton to Daisy. 
“How lovely !’’ was the quick response ; 
Iam onthe lookout for a ‘tip-top’ one. If 
wrhero is a king then I shall be a queen, 
suppose. But, oh dear, there is no heart 
our pie! Iam afraid it is a bad sign.” 
“That it am,’’ chimed in Peter, dolefully, 
atremenjus bad sign, missus ; them chick- 
sSwas good, but they hearts is insoluble!’’ 
In the laugh that followed Peter disap- 
tared, and was not seen again until he came 
light the lamps at supper-time. The even- 


a king, or 


Fs brought with it a game of fox and geese, 


md a batch of riddles; and Daisy wrote a 

lines to her father, telling him she was 

‘having a splendid time.” 

Thanksgiving day brought fair skies. 
aisy fluttered about helping her auuty ar- 
mige the straight-backed chairs in their 
eper places in the great parlor, and roll the 
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paper curtains up half-way. Peter went in the 
carriage for Mrs. and Mr. King. Daisy triedto 
obtain a glimpse of them from the window 
as they alighted, but was unsuccessful. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney arrived at the same time. 
After being presented to them all Daisy 
dropped into a seat beside Mr. Whitney, who 
was as good and genial as he was common- 
place, and who told her that he lived in a 
little house at the end of the lane, where she 
must be sure and come every day and help 
herself to apples and nuts; he said Silas 
generally picked out all the best, but he hadn’t 
been down this year; he said they had no 
family except *‘old Mary,’’ the housekeeper, 
who had been one of ’em for goin’ on forty 
years, and that she (Daisy) might not think 
much of so many old folks together, but 
that the older they grew the better they liked 
the young folks. 

“I am sure it will be very nice to come 
and see you,’’ replied Daisy. 

When dinner was announced Daisy found 
herself placed next to Mr. King, who was a 
rapid talker. He was somewhat eccentric in 
his manners, wore his hair parted in the 
middle, and was every now and then stilted 
in the use of words. Daisy chatted without 
any appearance of restraint, and Mr. Benton 
watched the progress of affairs with keen in- 
terest. When the chicken-pie was served 
Mr. King declined to partake. 

‘**Oh, sir,’’ said the host, ** you must taste 
this, for it is the work of our little visitor. 
There is no heart in it, but that is not her 
fault. Peter is raising fowls without hearts 
now.’ 

The woe-begone features of the supersti- 
tious negro loomed above a pile of plates he 
was carrying from the room, to DaiSy’s infi- 
nite amusement; and when he hurried back 
and passed Mr. King’s plate for some of the 
chicken-pie, as directed (the young man 
being too gallant to object after Mr. Benton’s 
speech), he muttered, ‘‘there’s bad luck in 
em, sir." 

The dinner passed off pleasantly notwith- 
standing the unfavorable omen, which 
seemed to affect no one seriously except 
Peter. He moaned all the while he was 
washing the dishes, and kept shaking his 
head and saying to himself— 


‘*No, no; no match dar.”’ 


The 


next day Mr. King called to pay his 
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respects to Daisy, and asked permission to rocking-chair, and, with face turned upwang 
paint her picture. After some animated dis- count the strings of dried apples hangigg 
cussion by the family the favor was granted. from the nails, and the dried pumpkins j 
Thenceforward Daisy in gorgeous attire posed great dark earthen bowls on shelves amoy 
daily for the admiring artist. He fell madly the antique beams of the ceiling.” 
in love with her, and confessed the same to Mr. and Mrs. Whitney were always talking 
Mr. Benton, who advised him to wait awhile about Silas. The name Silas fell into evey 
before acquainting the maiden with the fact. paragraph from their lips as easily and natp 
After every sitting Daisy would trip over rally as sugar falls into your tea. Therewy 


to eat apples and crack nuts with Mr. and just enough mystery and romance about iti 


Mrs. Whitney. Their quaint, old, Dutch fascinate Daisy. She never asked who Sily 
farm-house, and their primitive habits of life was; she did not care to know; she pm 
attracted her like a magnet. She nevertired sumed he was some mountain wood-choppe, 
of listening to their stories of the Revolu-- that is, if she thought enough about it fp 
tionary war, how the British came out from presume at all. In writing to her mothe 
New York and robbed their ancestors who about Mr. King she said, ‘“‘we get on f& 
lived in this same'old house ; and they talked mously. He is spreading me out thin oma 
about the ‘Yankee nation,’’ meaning the large canvas, ayd it looks very much asif] 
New Englanders, and seemed to think Bos- should be invited to wear a crown. I am 
ton and New Haven stood alongside of each afraid I shall decline royalty, however, until 
other on the same river. They really knew I have seen Silas! Wonderful Silas! De 
nothing of the world beyond the horizon vine Silas! Invisible Silas! The dear old 
which girt them round. They asked Daisy Whitney people talk to me about Silas aif 
all manner of curious questions. Once Mr. I knew his whole history ; they tell me how 
Whitney inquired if she ever tired of the splendidly he can skate, what magnificent 
pork and molasses she had to eat in Massa- wood fires he makes, how many trees he ha 
chusetts? and when her ringing laughter been known to cut down in one day, and 
nearly shook the shingles off the roof and what a marvelous grammerer and arithme 
she denied ever having heard of such food, ticker he is! They are always expecting 
he shook his head with incredibility, for he him, but he never comes. Can he be 4 
fully believed all New Englanders subsisted myth, do you suppose?” 
on that peculiar diet. On another occasion With the approach of Christmas, Daisy be 
Mr. Whitney stopped a peddler from Port- came suddenly very busy. She had conceit 
‘land, Maine, and told him there was ‘“‘a ed the notion of making a lace cap for het 
young woman from his place staying at the aunty, and of embroidering a velvet knitting- 
Benton’s,”’ thinking Daisy ‘might like to sheath for Mrs. Whitney. The moments 
hear directly from the folks.’”’ The merri, that she could devote to the use of herneedle 
ment of Daisy was incomprehensible to the were few, but she completed both articles 
good, hpnest, Jersey farmer, when he told several days prior to the twenty-fifth of De 
her what he had said, nor did she attempt to cember. Ata late hourshe undertook a dres 
explain to his berfighted mind that her home ing-gown for her uncle. Sheemployed Mr 
was farther from Portland than it was from King as her purchaser and designer, and 
Snowdale. accepted his mother’s offer of aid, spending 
‘He is ever so much too old to study geog- two whole days at her house. It was a time 
raphy now,”’ she soliloquized. But nothing of sly interviews and mysterious whisperings. 
prevented the bright girl from enjoying the Daisy noticed nothing unusual in the move 
broad, hospitable, stone hearth of the farm- ments of Mr. King, although black Peter 
house kitchen. She was never happier than soliloquized one morning on the back steps 
when popping corn over the log fire until in the following manner: ‘Hem! he’s 
her cheeks were nearly blistered, or while goin’ to perpose—I hearn him tell Mr. Bentot. 
eating Mary’s red-hot fried doughnuts as He'll wish he hadn’t didn’t; them heart 
they came from the kettle-on the crane. niver disembered without bad luck inte 
“Then it was so picturesque,” she said, “to tioned—niver.” And Daisy, hanging out 


loll in Mrs. Whitney’s willow tip-back the window over his head, asked, “Whois 
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going to ‘perpose,’ Peter?’’ She received no 
intelligible reply, but there was something 
strangely ludicrous in the roll of the darkey’s 
great, white, round eyes. 

The dressing-gown finished, Daisy turned 
her attention to the choice of a gift for dear 
old Mr. Whitney. It was now the day before 
Christmas. She had tried a dozen times or 
more to hit upon some article which he par- 
ticularly wanted without asking him out- 
right. Finally she put the question: 

“What do you want most of anything in 
the world ?”’ 

Mr. Whitney had just thrown down an 
armful of wood upon the hearth-stone and 
was brushing the splinters off his coat. 

“4 wood-box, my child,’ he answered with 
a good-natured smile. 

An hour later, Daisy had her uncle and 
Peter both at work in the homestead car- 
penter shop, in the upper part of the barn, 
manufacturing a wood-box. Some rough 
boards were hastily nailed together, and 
Daisy stood in the chilling air and watched 
every detail. She had at first been quite sure 
that she could make it herself. She insisted 
upon a lid, which her uncle explained was 
ofno use, but she declared she must have 
herown way. The lid was made and hung 
with leather hinges. The next query was 
how to surprise the recipient in true Christ- 
mas fashion. 

It was finally decided that Peter should 
carry it to the farm-house before daylight in 
the morning, and Daisy step over herself to 
see it in its proper place before the good 
people were up. She went to see them in 
the evening before Christmas and told them 
inher merry way that they must be sure to 
hang up their stockings for Santa Claus, 
before going to bed. They were pleased 
with her ‘‘childish nonsense,” as they called 

it, and consented. If she had asked them to 
hang themselves on the ridge-pole of the 
house it is not at all certain they would have 
objected. She managed to secure a private 
word with Mary, who agreed to have the en- 
trance to the kitchen left unfastened for her. 

Mr. Whitney’s habit was to rise at an early 
hour in the morning and build his kitchen 
fire, then go to bed again for another nap 
until the house was warm. His habits were 
well known among his neighbors. Peter 
Was sent to reconnoitre, while Daisy made 
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her toilet that early Christmas morning. 
He returned to report the fire made, and the 
coast clear. 

Presently Daisy was tripping over the 
frozen snow behind the faithful Peter, who 
carried the great awkward wood-box on his 
shoulder. Softly they entered the kitchen 
of the farm-house. Not a sound was to be 
heard save the snoring of the old people in 
the adjoining apartment. The box was 
placed silently at one side of the fire-place, 
and while Daisy was pinning the knitting- 
sheath to one of the stockings that obediently 
hung by the chimney, and dropping in some 
gifts from Mrs. Benton, Peter ran back for a~ 
basket of fruit which Mr. Benton had filled 
the night before for the same destination. 
Daisy had, while the box was being made, 
borrowed Mr. King’s paint brushes, and pro- 
duced in great red letters upon a sheet of 
drawing paper, which was posted upon the 
outside of the wood-box, these words : 

“HERE IAM. WILL, YOU TAKE ME FOR 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT?” 

As she surveyed her work by the glimmer- 
ing fire-light she smiled complacently, think- 
ing what a queer expression would over- 
spread Mr. Whitney’s face when he should 
behold the wood-box, and its label! She 
heard a noise all at once, a quick, light, 
manly step on the loose floor of the entrance 
passage—which was not Peter’s, even if he 
had had time to return—and with sudden 
nervous impulse jumped into the wood-box 
and pulled the lid down after her. The next 
instant some person was walking across the 
kitchen floor. 

‘Hello! who’s there!” called Mr. Whit- 
ney from the bedroom. 

“It is I; be not afraid,” was the response 
in a musical voice. 

“Tt is Silas, ’pon my word! make yourself 
to home; I’ll be up by and by ; how did you 
get round this time in the mornin’?”’ 

“Oh! easy enough. I staid at cousin 
Pelle’s, in the village, over night, and the 
chiidren made such a racket with their 
Christmas gimcracks that I bolted. I can 
wish you a ‘Merry Christmas’ early enough 
for Once.” 

The new comer stood still on the hearth- 
stone for a moment, evidently reading the 
label on the unique wood-box, then slowly 
raised the lid. 
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““Yes,’’ he said, looking straight into the 


frightened, embarrassed and blushing coun- - 


tenance of the lovely prisoner, ‘‘ Yes, I will 
take you for a Christmas gift.’’ 

Daisy stammered, attempting to speak, but 
her lips had lost their power of utterance. 
She tried to rise and found herself firmly 
wedged into the box. She laughed hysteri- 
cally and finally burst into tears. 

The young man stooped very low and whis- 
pered a few words which must not be be- 
trayed, even ‘confidentially,’ to the reader. 
‘*Now,”’ he continued audibly, ‘‘yvou have 
only to admit that you are my Christmas 
gift and I will lift you out.” 

‘Here I am, you may take me,” she ex- 
claimed, a bright light, strangely resembling 
joy, flashing from her swimming eyes. 

He was lifting her from the wood-box and 
had paused, why deponent saith not, when 
Peter entered unobserved with his basket of 
fruit, and stood staring at the lovers likea 
pillar of stone! On the other hand Mr. 
Whitney emerged from the bed-room, and 
was also struck dumb. The tableaux can be 
imagined. 

It proved to be the merriest Christmas 
morning Daisy had ever known. Her sur- 
prise in discovering that Silas and Mr. 
Hathorn were one and the same individual, 
was only equalled by the young man’s sur- 
prise in finding his lady-love caged so oppor- 
tunely. He had followed the wierd objects 
down the lane in the dim darkness of the 


GLADYS. 


morning, and through the small-paned wig, 
dow measured the situation ; but he declared 
to Daisy that he never counted on sucha 
voluntary Christmas gift until he read the 
offer with his own eyes. 

“You may keep the shell,’’ he said to hig 
good old grandfather, ‘“‘but I have the hea 
of the wood-box which I shall keep forever," 

Peter shrugged his shoulders and hobbled 
away. - That evening Mr. King arrived g 
Mr. Benton’s beaming with anticipation 
Peter opened the door for him, and hurriedly 
said in an undertone: ‘‘ You knows all about 
the axerdent, I s'pose?’’ 

‘‘No! what accident?” 

‘‘The axerdent to Miss Dais-er?”’ 

‘To Miss Daisy ! what accident, pray?” 

‘You ’member the chickers with no hearts 
at Thanks-gum? Dem must a grewed, then 
loozened. I tells the true fact, acterlly. 
Dar was no match dar. I seed it all——.” 

Mr. Benton stepped forward and inter 
rupted the voluble darkey, to Mr. King’s 
inexpressible relief. The story of Daisy's 
engagement was told in a few words, and at 
hour later the artist was brooding over aa 
uufinished portrait in his rustic studio. 

When Daisy Benton became Mrs. Hathom 
in the early spring of the following year, one 
of her bridal presents was a finely executed 
picture ofa farmer’s kitchen with the portrait 
of the heroine of our story peeping froma 
wood-box. 





Gladys, 


Delicate and dreamy-eyed, 
Fair as any flower of June,— 
When you are not by my side 
All the world is out of tune. 
Lips, as are the roses, red, 
Tantalize one, out of reach— 
As if just there that influence sped 
Which paints the splendor of the peach. 


When blithely falls thy silver voice, 
A shaven monk might pause to hear ; 
I note its music and rejoice 
To feel a finer atmosphere 
Inundate all the realm of thought. 
To look upon thy beaming face, 
Toraptnure within rapture, caught 
From baffling artiessness and grace. 


But bitter mockery of desire 
Is his, who crosses swords with fate,— 
One born too soon must not aspire 
To one whose birthday came too late ; 
And so I dream and think how vain 
‘The issues of our lives are cast ; 
I'd barter to be young again— 
Young as I feel—the proudest past. 


Haloed by springtime’s rosy dawn, 
What golden languors fill thy eyes ; 
Who would not put his heart in pawn 
To gain this glimpse of Paradise ? 
Delicate, devoid of pride, 
Sweet as any waft from May ! 
His years who draws thee to his side 
Must melt in one long holiday ! 
JOEL BENTON. « 





Flower ©’ the fap. 


A SKETCH BY MAUD HOWE. 


OR SALE.—At low prices, a collection 
of water-color sketchesand studies, suit- 
able for Christmas gifts. The artist is obliged 
to part with these at a sacrifice, in order 
todefray the rent of studio. Please call at 
ROOM No. 11% GALAXY BUILDING, 
between the hours of nine and six. 

Mrs. Janderson read the advertisement 
through twice, and laid the paper beside her 
asshe took up her cup of coffee. She was 
breakfasting luxuriantly in bed. Her correct 
maid, Janet, was engaged in gently stirring 
the fire, which was burning very well with- 
out her superfluous attentions. 

“Order the carriage at eleven, Janet,” 
said Mrs. Janderson, ‘‘I shall want you to 
go out with me.”’ 

“It is snowing, Mrs. Janderson,”’ said the 
correct maid, drawing aside the curtains. 
Mrs. Janderson sat up among her pillows 
and looked out into the square. Everything 
was white and smooth; a great amount of 
snow had fallen during the night ; the baker’s 
wagons were all on runners. 


“T will wear my furs,’ was Mrs. Jander- 


son's comment on the weather, whose 
changes were important to her only so far 
as they concerned the matters of her ward- 
robe. 

“There were no letters?’ 

“No, Mrs. Janderson,’’ replied the correct 
maid, handing her mistress a dainty fur bor- 
dered wrapper, and preparing to encase her 
shapely feet in a pair of slippers cosily lined 
with fur. The slippers matched the wrap- 
per. All Mrs. Janderson’s belongings 
matched, except, perhaps, her eyes and her 
hair. Her eyes were those of a brunette, 
while her hair was aggressively blonde; but 
perhaps, in the beginning, this had not been 
the case, and this one mis-matchment of the 
lady’s was her own, and not nature’s fault. 

“No letters?’’ she said interrogatively, in 
that injured tone common to the better sex, 
when it learns that the postman has failed 
in his obvious duty towards it. 

Janet shook her head in answer to the 
question, as she did on perhaps two-thirds of 
the mornings of the year. Letters rarely 
came for Mrs. Janderson, and when there 
chanced to be any, they were of no great 


interest as her maid could have honestly testi- 
fied. Besides, her bills which were never 
sent in twice, and an occasional communi- 
cation from Mr. Matthias Browne, her man 
of business, she received nothing but adver- 
tisements and applications for sums of 
money, from one dollar upwards to a hun- 
dred thousand. Few people knew anything 
about Mrs. Janderson, save that she was a 
rich widow from the West, that vast unde- 
fined territory in which all unexplained peo- 
ple and enterprises are commonly believed 
to have an origin. She had no friends, she 
said, and for the last six months she had 
had no lovers. : 

She sighed heavily as she seated herself 
at her expensive dressing table, and proceed- 
ed to brush out her long metallic golden 
hair with her silver backed brush. Had she 
given expression to the thoughts which in- 
duced the sigh, it must have been in some 
such phrases as these: 

‘‘ITam growing old, 38 my next birthday, 
waist measure two inches larger than last 
winter, gained fifteen pounds. Nobody has 
wanted to marry me for six months.” 

Poor Mrs. Janderson! These griefs were 
real enough to her; and, without doubt, 
many another woman is suffering from just 
suchtroubles. Atthe same moment, women 
too, who like Mrs. Janderson, have had 
locked up in some back closet of their inner 
consciousness griefs of a deeper and darker 
nature than such mere surface troubles as 
increasing bulk, larger circumference, anda 
lack of suitors. Not that Mrs. Janderson 
was one of those tiresome women who, 
without doing anything to deserve it, are 
always clamoring for an affection which 
their natures make it well-nigh impossible 
that they should ever receive; no, she had 
had quite eriough of love, long and long 
ago, and enough of marriage too, for that 
matter. Ten years of most unblissful wedded 
life had given her a decided distaste for 
matrimony. She sometimes lamented the 
fact that she had no friends. But she took 
no steps towards acquiring them, which 
proved that she did not really want them. 
For it is a fact that no man or woman need 
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be without friends in this world, or at least a 
frsend. -There are many who are so, alas! 
but the fault is their’s, and not the world’s. 

At eleven o’clock, the door of the solid, 
expensive looking house was thrown open, 
and Mrs. Janderson, looking not a day over 
thirty, and not a pound above her last sea- 
son’s weight, stepped into her handsome car- 
riage. The coachman was as correct in his ap- 
pearance as the maid, the butler, the horses 
and all the other accessories of the handsome 
Mrs. Janderson. Nothing but Mrs. Jander- 
son’s self was at variance with the perfectly 
conventional and respectable /enue of her 
household. 

Women often looked a little askance at 
her in the Park, or at the theatre, though 
her dress and bonnet were in the best possible 
of boughten styles ; but style, after all, is the 
one detail of attire which the coin of the 
parvenue cannot purchase. Men showed 


their admiration of her fine figure and still 
beautiful face by staring a little more stead- 
fastly at her than they would have done at 
her next door neighbor, young Mrs. Living- 
stone, as pretty a woman, on a different 


fashion, as the widow. 

Mrs, Janderson looked as if she had always 
been openly admired, and when her eyes 
encountered those of a strange man they 
seemed to be asking the questions, ‘‘Am I 
still beautiful, am I good to look upon ?’’ to 
which the eyes thus questioned replied as 
silently in accordance with the tastes or 
natures of their owners. The eyes of Mr. 
Livingstone, the cold-faced fastidious gentle- 
man from next door, said distinctly, ‘‘No; 
you look as if you might have been a pretty 
girl, but now there is something doubtful 
about your appearance; don’t like you or 
your Titian hair, and I don’t want to know 
you.”” The eyes of the young poet who 
lived opposite, and who wrote reports on live 
stock for a newspaper, and composed verses 
in secret, answered the question in Mrs. Jan- 
derson’s eyes aiter another fashion: ‘ Beau- 
tiful luxurious enigma, I love to look at 
you, you have a heart, you are a real woman, 
I should fall in love with you if ever I had 
the chance.” Mrs. Janderson liked the poet 
though she did not even know his name; she 
hated Mr. Livingstone bitterly when she 
thought about him at all. 
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‘Drive to the Galaxy Building,” said Mn 
Janderson to the respectable Thomas, 

“ Very good, mum ;’’ answered the wooden. 
faced Jehu, betraying nothing of the astonish, 
ment he felt at the direction given. 5 

The streets were thronged. It wanted but 
a few days of Christmas, and the people wor 
that softened, if haggard look, induced by the 
freshening-to-the-heart if wearing-to-the-body: 
occupation of Christmas present hunting, 
Mrs. Janderson remembered with something 
like a pang that she had no Christmas pre 
sents to buy. Janet and Thomas, with the 
other servants, knew they would each re 
ceive on the morning of the twenty-fifth of 
December a crisp greenback, and beyond 
stopping at the bank for the requisite number 
of fresh bills, the lady had no preparations to 
make for the glad season. She was moulied 
on a generous plan morally as well as physi- 
cally, and she liked to give pleasure when 
the opportunity presented itself without en 
tailing too much of an effort on her part. | 

Something in the advertisement she had 
read that morning that touched her imagi- 
nation. It is to be doubted if the artist’s 
pencil would ever portray as vivid a scene as 
the picture which the modest advertisement 
called up to the mental vision of Mrs. Jand- 
erson. A poor garret, a romantic and mel- 
ancholy painter, pale and rather hungry- 
looking, in a thread-bare but picturesque 
velvet coat, a cold, fireless hearth, and on 
the easela great unfinished canvas, which 
but needed to be known to become world- 
famous. Mrs. Janderson knew nothing, 
about art. In Denver, where she had passed 
the last sixteen years of her life, it is not 
yet considered necessary to have the names 
of some half dozen of the more prominent 
French painters at the tip of one’s tongue, 
nor to discourse familiarly of the compara- 
tive merits of Corot and Rousseau. She 
had not formed an opinion for or against 
Whistler or the French impressionists, and 
could not have told the difference between 4 
Burne-Jones and a Millais. Such works of 
art as hung in her house had been put there 
along with the carpets and furniture by 4 
fashionable decorator. She had never to 
her knowledge seen an artist. ‘This gave a 
spice of romance to her charitable intention 
of benefiting the poor man, obliged to sell 
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iis pictures to pay his rent. She was anxious 

Bdoakind action, and glad that in doing 
itshe was about to enter an unknown and 
interesting sphere. The carriage stopped 
jefore a high, gray-turreted old building, in 
the heart of the city. The open square in 
hich it stood insured a good light to the 
gtists with whose studios the massive stone 
pile was honey-combed. Mrs. Janderson 
dighted from her carriage, followed by 
Jmet, and made her way up the dim, un- 
pinted stairway which led to room No. 11/2. 
There were a great many stairs to climb, and 
when they reached the fourth floor and 
fund that they must go still higher, Mrs. 
Janderson spoke with some heat of the gross 
idiocy of living “on top of a mountain of a 
nilding like this, which had no elevator.” 
This was somewhat inconsistent with the 
heart-rending vision she had conjured up of 
the artist’s poor attic, cold and bare. Did 
she imagine, then, that impecunious paint- 
es could afford to pay for patent electric- 
lighted, steam-heated elevators? No. She 
was what she seemed, that is all, and what 
every womnan should be—inconsistent. 

At last the topmost stair was climbed, and 
Mrs. Janderson paused to get her breath and 
toread the small card nailed on the door ; it 
bore the name of M. Flower. She knocked 
gently, and after a momeut’s pause, in which 
the visitor was conscious that she was being 
xrutinized through the large old-fashioned 
key-hole, the door opened. 

“Is Mr. Flower at home?” 

“Miss Flower,’’ corrected the young girl, 
who had opened the door. ‘‘ Will you be 
pleased to come in?” 

Mrs. Janderson entered and sank into the 
first chair. 

“Tread an advertisement in this morning’s 
Times, of some pictures that were for sale ; 


this the right room ?” 

“Ves, madam.” 

“Can I see the sketches ?” 

“Certainly, with the greatest of pleasure,’’ 
aiswered the young woman, moving an easel 
into a better light. 

“But Mr. Flower himself, I should like to 


se him. You are his sister or’’—more 
doubtfully—‘ his daughter, perhaps ?” 

The girl smiled and said : 

“Tam the artist, madam ; Ihavenobrother 
} or father,” 
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Mrs. Janderson was disappointed. She 
felt that she had been lured up all those long 
weary stairs under false pretenses, but she 
was too kind-hearted to show her displeasure, 
so she said with a laugh, which had little 
merriment : 

‘‘Oh, I misunderstood the advertisement, 
I suppose. May I see some of thesketches ?” 

The girl, who had been carefully observing 
her visitor, placed a study of a jar of roses 
before Mrs. Janderson. 

‘‘Cherokee roses! Why, wherever did 
you get them? They don’t grow here- 
abouts.”’ 

‘‘No; I made that study in the South, 
where I passed last winter.”’ 

‘‘T like these flowers because they used to 
growin the garden at—in my old home. 
But what did you put them in that common 
old ginger jar for ?”’ 

Mrs. Janderson regretted the words as 
soon as they were spoken. She felt that she 
had committed an unpardonable blunder ; 
the poor girl probably could not afford to 
buy a vase. In her resentment at herself for 
a supposed wounding of the artist’s feelings, 
she began to lose her sense of injury at the 
painter’s sex. ‘‘Never mind the jar, I will 
take that picture. What is the price ?” 

‘“T value that picture at ten dollars,” said 
the artist modestly. 

“Take this into the carriage, Janet, care- 
fully; you need not come up again; let 
Thomas walk the horses up and down. I 
will be ready in ten minutes.” 

When they were alone, Mrs. Janderson 
asked Miss Flower to show her some other 
sketches, but she looked more at the painter 
than at her work. ‘‘I should like a picture 
of yourself, Miss Flower, if you could make 
one; you look wonderfully like—like a rela- 
tive of mine. I suppose you have never 
taken your own likeness?” 

‘Yes, sometimes I have used myself asa 
model more than once, but I think my flow- 
ers or some of iny landscapes are better; my 
figure pieces are not so successful.”’ 

‘‘Please let me have some of them. I 
should like to spend this money. Give me 
any of the pictures you think you will not be 
able to seil to other people.’”? Mrs. Jander- 
son as she said this put a fifty dollar note into 
the young girl’s hand, closing herthin fingers 
over the bill with her own large well-shaped 
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hand. A wave of color crept up the 
round white throat and spread over the face 
of the artist, her eyes clouded and the tears 
gathered under the dropped lids. Mrs. Tan- 
derson was a person of no great delicacy or 
discrimination. Her sensibility had been dul- 
led by the circumstances of her life, and the 
people she had lived among. Her heart had 
once been a rarefy tender one, but it had 
grown somewhat callous. When Miss Flow- 
er raised her large hazel eyes, after success- 
fully driving back the unbidden tears, and 
looked into her visitor’s handsome listless 
face, something in the eyes, or their expres- 
sion moved Mrs. Janderson strangely, She 
grew suddenly quite pale and raised her 
hand to her heart, which for a moment beat 
slowly and heavily. She was soon herself 
again and yet the poet would have seen in 
her face an expression which had not been 
there before. 

The little artist, cut to the quick at the 
elymosynary intention clearly betrayed by 
her new patron, and yet profoundly grateful 
for the money she was so sadly in need of, 
chose a few of what she considered her best 
sketches. Meanwhile, with the skill of an 
experienced woman of the world, Mrs. Jan- 
derson drew from the girl an outline of her 
history. She too, like Mrs., Janderson, 
seemed to be without friends Her plain 
black dress, with its c1ape trimming, showed 
that she was wearing mourning for some re- 
cently lost relative. She was twenty vears 
of age and had six months before been un- 
expectedly thrown upon her own resources. 
She had taken this studio, but had fared 
badly and her rent was already a month be- 
hind. She had lived much in Europe and 
in the Southern States with the relative 
whose death had deprived her of home and 
support. ‘Your father and mother, are 
neither of them living?’’ asked the visitor. 

For asecond time the girl flushed pain- 
fully, but this time it was as if some one 
had struck her in the face. Mrs. Janderson 
saw her mistake. She took the girls hand 
gently and said,— 

“‘My dear, you must forgive me if I hurt 
you by my questions—but I —’’ she hesi- 
tated, and when she spoke next it was with 
a certain strained vehemence. ‘I had a 
daughter once; if she had lived she would 
have been about your age, and I fancy she 
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would have looked like you, for, except f and} 
the eyes, you are the living image of whatig ve 
was when she was born.”’ wick 
Both women were tall, but there was littl “7 
in Miss Flower’s pale face, her slendem ‘€™ 
figure, or her soft brown hair lying in a log 
coil on top of her head, that resembled My 
















































Janderson’'s delicately cut face, her supe Th 
figure, or her curled golden chevelure. ‘The J*"° 
elder woman was by far the handsomer, tag © t 
the girl’s hazel eyes and her finely model 5° 
chin, showed a strength of character noterg te 
pressed in the other’s physiognomy. hom 
“The relative of whom you spoke wasmam “e' 
aunt, perhaps, or an uncle ?”’ ) 
‘No, there was no relationship between ST 
my adopted mother and myself; but wi °™ 
neither of us, ever remembered that. She had 
was an invalid,” the girl continued, img 4 
pelled by some instinct to talk thus freely of 4" 
herself to this stranger, who had comet) sho 
her relief through an advertisement in the tot 
paper, ‘‘and that is why we were so muh St 
away from our home." din 
“She left you nothing?” s 
“T know that a will was made atone time ff ‘lie 
leaving me more than I needed or deserved; din 
but the will was never found and the money § 4p 
all went to some distant relations of her's @ %¢ 
She never liked them, they were stranges @ Pr 
to me.”’ bei 
‘“Brutes!"’ murmured Mrs. Jandersom, § big 
between her teeth; ‘“‘but is there no oft, the 
nobody of your blood to help you?” 
‘‘No, I am a foundling,”’ she spoke re @ Ve 
luctantly as if the words had been forced the 
from her. wi 
“And was there no clue by which your de 
identity could even be traced ?”’ los 
‘‘Your mother took good care that yol br 
should have no claim upon her." th 
“Ves, I was found in the cradle of the 7 
orphan asylum one morning in the early § m 
spring with a flower of the May pinnedto# 4 
my dress. And that is how I got my name § ab 
May Flower. My adopted mother took me § te 
from the place when I was a little child.” m 
“Do you ever wonder about your own g® ©2 
mother, and who aad what she may be? H§ % 
she is alive ?”’ 
‘No; I believe that my mother died whei 9s 
I was born.” B 
“Died! Why?” qk 
‘‘Because I can only think of her as good # t 
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and kind, and I know that she would never 
have deserted me; it would have been too 
wicked, too unnatural.” 

“Too wicked, too unnatural.’? Mrs. Jan- 
derson repeated the words slowly, looking 
fixedly at May Flower, as if to impress her 
face on her memory. 

There came a rap at the door. It was 
Janet, looking blue with the cold. She came 
totell her mistress that it was beginning to 
snow again. Mrs. Janderson took leave of 
the artist hurriedly, and was soon whirling 
homeward in her luxurious carriage through 
the drifting snow storm. 

She wrote a letter to Mr. Matthias Browne, 
herman of business, that afternoon, which 
somewhat surprised that gentleman. Le 
had a profound respect for Mrs. Janderson, 
and he valued her judgment in all financial 
transactions, as it well deserved;. but he 
shook his head over this letter, and the direc- 
tions it contained. The writer, in a post- 
script, requested the lawyer’s company at 
dinner the following evening. 

Seven o’clock found the attorney and 
client dining tete-a-tete in the large, formal 
dining-room, as handsome and as dreary an 


apartment as Mr. Matthias Browne had ever 


seen. The table was set after the most ap- 
proved fashion, the silver, glass and china 
being of the best quality ; the price of the 
big roses in the center would have bought 
the dinner for half a dozen poor families. 

Mrs. Janderson’s rich evening dress was 
very becoming ; it was cut away liberally at 
the neck, and showed a pair of shoulders 
white and rounded as those of a Greek god- 
dess ; her arms were grandly moulded, and 
lost nothing by the absence of the jewelled 
bracelets she had forgotten to clasp upon 
them. 

Mr. Matthias Browne thought he had 
never seer his fair client look so handsome 
as she did to-night. She had forgotten all 
about her beauty, and the placid self-con- 
tented expression, which seemed at times al- 
most to become vacant, was replaced by an 
eagerness and restlessness, which the keen 
tyes of the lawyer did not fail to detect. 

When the delicately cooked and correctly 
served dinner came to an end, Mr. Matthias 
Browne offered his arm to his hostess and 
led her from the formal dining room to the 
More formal parlor. She made him light a 
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cigar, and waited till it was drawing we.l 
before she began to speak. 

“I wrote you yesterday, Mr, Browne, that 
I wanted to settle a small annuity on a young 
girl in whom I had become very much inter- 
ested. To-day I have changed my mind. I 
now mean to adopt her as my heir.”’ 

Mr. Browne bowed deferentially and waited 
for the lady to continue, but she was silent. 

‘*You have only lately made the acquain- 
tance of the young girl in question. Ido 
not think I understood her name?”’ 

‘May Flower. I never saw her till yes- 
terday.”’ 

‘*Ah, I know something of her?” 

““You—how?”’ 

“‘She was the companion of a client of 
mine who died six months ago. Yes, I 
have known Miss Florence since she was a 
very little child. She is a good girl.” 

“You know her history of course then; 
can you tell me whose child she is?’’ 

‘“No, my late client made every effort to 
find out her antecedents. I anyself investi- 
gated the matter; there was absolutely no 
clue.” ' 

““No clue?” 

“No, that has always been in herfavor. It 
would be, in case you should carry out your 
intention. No disreputable relations to 
start up and make trouble for her or you.”’ 

“It has been fortunate for her then, you 
think, that she was left as she was?’”’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Mrs. Janderson was pacing the room with 
quick, short steps. She paused near Mr. 
Browne as he spoke, and repeated the word 
he had used. 

‘‘Undoubtedly.’? She resumed her restless 
walk, and continued, ‘‘ there are papers to be 
made out, are they not; will you not see 
about it all as soon as may be?” 

““My dear Madam,” replied Mr. Browne, 
assuming a soothing manner,—he had a 
hysterical wife,—‘‘do you not think you are 
moving a /eetle hastily in this matter? Give 
yourself more time. This adoption of an 
adult is a serious matter. It will greatly 
complicate your future. By the tetms of 
your husband’s will, in case of a second mar- 
riage your interest in the property becomes 
a life interest only. In case of any possible 
children the presence of this young girl 
might—”’ 
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interrupted Mrs. Janderson ; ‘‘I shall not give 
up the full control of my property. It was 
too well earned for that.”’ 

The last words were spoken in a low voice. 
**T can’t spend all my income on myself, Mr. 
Browne,’’ Mrs. Janderson continued, ‘‘and 
you know that it is my rule never to put any 
part of it by ; why shouldn’t I spend it to suit 
myself?” 

“But think of the important charitable 
institutions to which you have been so muni- 
ficent a patron; surely you need never re- 
proach yourself with a lack of generosity.” 

‘*T am bored to death with foreign missions. 
I don’t believe in them,’’ interrupted the lady 
petulantly ; ‘‘and as to Indians, I have lived 
too near to them, Mr. Browne, to want to 
spend a dollar on them. I tell you we West- 
erners don’t wear the rose-colored spectacles 
some of the sentimental folks about here do in 
looking atthe redskins. As to hospitals, well, 
I mean always to do for them, but I don’t take 
any comfort in them; they smell so of car- 
bolic acid ; I hate sick people; I never was a 
hand for nursing; it would do me good to 
have that girl here. I have no friends, but 
she will make a great many and bring them 
to the house—it’s so lonesome here you can’t 
think how homesick I have been for Denver. 
Everybody in the city knows me there, but 
here, except your wife and the doctor’s 

daughter, not a woman has asked me inside 
her doors in all the eighteen months I have 
passed in the East.”’ 

It was late when the lawyer took his de- 
parture, and yet sleep was impossible to 
Mrs. Janderson. She wandered through the 
great dreary house with its cold lifeless halls, 
and finally when wearied out, she sought her 
Own room, it was but to continue her walk 
mp and down its length. In an alcove near 
the bed stood a carved prie dieu, worm-eaten, 
and old, taken from some despoiled Italian 
convent. It was surrounded with a halo of 
angel’s heads, and the scene of the crucifixion 
“was carved from a panel black with time and 
the smoke of candles and incense. At the 
foot of the cross stood the two Marys, and 
‘before the shrine hung a heavily chased 
silver lamp. An illuminated missal lay on 
the desk, and a veivet kneeling cushion be- 
side it. All this religious paraphernalia was 
the work of the talented decorator. Mrs. 
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“T shall not marry again, Mr. Browne,’’ Janderson had once been a Baptist, and to 
that church she still gave substantial support, 
but for many years she had not entered a 
sanctuary save on the occasion of a wedding ‘ 
or a funeral. She had never noticed prie diey 
before particularly, but to-night it seemed to © 


her the most prominent thing in the room, 


She eyed it curiously, and finally drew near 


to it, sinking at last to her knees before the 
scene of the Great Tragedy. Her two white 


hands were clasped before her, her head was — 
bent upon her breast. A greatstorm seemed - 


to sweep over this woman who for many, 


many years had neither wept or laughed 


with any heart. Her conscience, which had 


never before troubled her sleeping or waking — 
hours, sprang upon her, strong with this 


first awakening, and her great form was 
shaken as is the temple, when the lightning 
descends upon the altar. Twenty years had 
passed in a tolerably comfortable exist- 
ence since the commission of the crime 
which now rose before her, and cried witha 
loud voice in her ear, and every detail of the 
sin which had been well nigh forgotten, 
passed before her eyes. 

She heard, and at that sound her great 
form cowered and seemed to lose its very 
humanity, the faint wail ofan infant—her child 
—whom she had cruelly deserted, which she 
was never to look upon, whose voice she should 
never hear again. ‘The echo of thatcry rang 
in her ears, and it seemed must ever go om 


reverberating to her inner hearing through 


all of life and of eternity. 

And then the pale face of May Flower, 
with the hazel eyes—the eyes so like those 
of her dead lover that they had frightened 
her—rose before her, and she heard her soft 
voice repeating the words : 

“T believe that my mother died when I 
was born ; I can only think of her as good 
and kind, and I know that she never would 


have deserted me; it would have been too. 


wicked, too unnatural.” 

Then all was blank and thewoman rose 
from the floor where she had lain in her abject 
torture, and, straightening her hands above 
her head, cried aloud : 

“This is my punishment! I shall never 
know if she is my child! I cannot bear it, 
oh God, have mercy on me! Give me @ 
sign—a sign !” 

The overtasked brain and body gave way 
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TH geneath the fierce strain of torture and a 
blessed moment of oblivion was granted to 
the stricken woman. 

* * * * * 

When the day came on which May Flower’s 
rent was due, it was promptly paid, and no- 
tice was given to the landlord that he had 
pest find a new tenant. The old gray stone 
puilding lost the youngest, the fairest of its 
denizens, and the handsome dull house on the 
square gained an inmate who brought with 
her happy laughter and song, sunshine and 
in good time pleasant company. Miss 
Flower’s acquaintances, who had forgotten 
hersince her trouble, found her out again in 
time of her prosperity ; the artist friends, they 
who had been faithful to her, found a gener- 
ous, if not discriminating patron in Mrs. 
Janderson. 

Pretty Mrs. Livingstone, from next door, 
had known the girl, and was the first to call 
on her new neighbor, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of her lord and master, who, however, 
became reconciled to knowing ‘‘that West- 
ern Woman”’ after he had once dined at her 
luxurious table. Little delicate touches of 


color here, and folds of drapery there, grad- 
ually transformed the dull mansion, which 


had been like a formal museum, into one of 
the most livable of the fine houses in New 
York. The decorator had made no mistakes, 
but after all the best of his trade can only 
set the scene; it is for the actors in the life 
drama of the house to make it a living place. 
The stiff flowers and palms in the conserva- 
tory seemed to lose all their formality from 
the time that May Flower began to tend 
them. The subtle influence wielded by the 
young girl crept through every corner of 
the great house and into the very natures 
ofits inhabitants. It was as sweet, as whole 
some, as delicately positive as the perfume 
shed by that flower held in such love and 
generation by the people of New England 
—the flower o’ the May. The stern, purple- 
faced butler, the correctly acid Janet, the 
melancholy French chef, even the wooden 
Thomas and his horses in their stable, grew 
tobe happier and less mechanical in their 
existences after she came to dwell among 
them. 

“She do bring sugar to them horses every 
blessed day,” said the coachman to the as- 
bembled company at the kitchen table. 
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Monsieur Alphonse rolled his little black 
eyes, and laying his hand against his white 
apron, murmured, sotto voice, ‘“‘C’est une 
ange.” 

This strong, subtle influence did not escape 
the mistress of the house. Under the girl’s 
skillful fingers those details of attire which 
in themselves are so little, but which in their 
sum mean so much, were artistically har- 
monized. The good style which the Parisian 
modistes had failed to impart to their hand- 
some patroness was supplied by a loving 
sympathy and perfect taste. The lady’s 
heavy, wavy hair slowly lost its gilding, the 
foolish curls were brushed back from the 
low, broad forehead, and the whole mass 
deepened to its natural dusky richness, was 
knotted at the back of her small well-shaped 
head. This transformation was not wrought 
without many tears and protestations on the 
part of the victim, who pointed to the few 
silver threads which only a close observer 
could have detected with pathetic remon- 
strance. The poet across the way had known 
Miss Flower in other days, and through her 
drew near enough to the beautiful enig- 
ma to tell, as well as to look; his admira- 
tion for her. The woman herself puzzled 
him more than ever. He found her se 
strangely changed; her whole existence seem- 
ed a thousand times intensified; she did not 
look so indolently luxurious as before, nor se 
unconsciously bored with life. She was alert, 
nervous, keenly alive, full of cares and anx- 
ieties and passionate tenderness, for the 
young girl she had adopted into her house 
and heart, yet there was at times about her 
a look of doubt, a questioning gaze, a re- 
pressed emotion which affected him strangely. 

It was as if she had some great joy within 
her reach that she must never grasp, and 
always hunger for. For she never knew in 
truth whether the girl with the calm hazel 
eyes was the child whose face she had never 
seen, whose piteous wail had not reached 
her heart till all these years, after it was lost 
to herears. In her heart she believed her 
to be her own child, but a cruel doubt tor- 
mented her in the wakeful hours of the night. 
She kept her secret, and the gentle, tender 
girl never lost her faith that ‘‘her mother had 
been kind and good, and that she had died 
when she was born.”’ 
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BY MARGARET B. HARVEY, 


S it possible to continue our botanical 

studies during the winter? you ask. 

Quite, I reply— you may combine 

the practical and the scientific as 

well in December as any other month, par- 

ticularly if you are at all interested in the 
subject of Christmas decorations. 

‘Of course, if you live in a large city, or 
have plenty of money, you can order what 
you want, for church or home, as wreatlis of 
holly are kept ready-made by the florist, and 
garlands of laurel are sold by the yard. But 
if you are in a remote country district, if 
your means are limited, or if you are the 
average adherent of a struggling village 
chapel, satisfactory Christmas decorations are 
notso readily evolved, unless you are prepared 
toexercise taste, ingenuity and perseverance. 

If you live in the country, you are likely 
to be near ‘the woods, and so have direct 
access to the very materials used by the 
florist. You may probably have, for the 
gathering, the same laurel and ground-pine, 


upon which the city vendors make a profit. 
Perhaps you did not know it, but the greater 
part of our Christmas green is from native 
plants, some of which literally grow at our 


back doors. If you will take the same 
trouble to gather it that you would to get 
autumn leaves and golden-rod, you will be 
surprised at the wealth within your reach. 
And, if a few of your young friends will join 
you, you can decorate your church, without 
calling in any hired aid. You will probably 
achieve something really artistic, besides 
which you will know considerably more 
about our native flora than you did before. 
Flora! you exclaim, why I thought flora 
meant flowers—evergreens have no flowers! 
Not so fast, my friend. The flora of any 
locality means its plants, whether they bear 
what the general public regards as flowers or 
not. But some evergreens do bear true 
flowers, although you may not have found 
this out. Are you not famliar with the cones 
of the spruce and fir? Well, these are the 
fruit—they are produced by real, but some- 
what inconspicuous flowers. The pine, hem- 
lock, larch, cedar, arbor vitze and juniper all 


belong to the great family of Conifere, of} 
Cone-bearers, characterized by catkins, or. 
scaly blossoms, and needle-like leaves. You 
do not often see the blossoms, because they’ 
ouly appear in the spring, while the fruit 
does not mature until fall. The members of 
the cone-bearing family, which you will be 
most likely to find, are the common jumper 
and cedar, the hemlock and spruce and tassel- 
pine—while the Norway spruce and arbor 
vite form part of the shrubbery of nine gar. 
dens and lawus, out of ten. These last four 
are greatly in demand as Christmas trees— 
cedar will do just as well, if you do not 
object to its slight ‘‘stickiness.’”’ Its cone 
like shape is quite a recommendation, besides 
which, it is compact and full, with no open 
spaces to hide. Juniper is just as handsome, 
but it is too prickly to bear handling. 
If you are unfamiliar with any of the fore- 
going, I will tell you that the juniper and 
cedar both belong to the Juniperus family, 
aud may be known by their blue berries, 
which are really altered cones. The juniper 
is more prickly than the cedar, and the latter, 
when grown, gives the highly-valued, odor- 
ous wood, with a red heart. The hemlock 
spruce (Ades) is a tall, graceful tree, a na- 
tive of our rich woods, but also prized for 
ornamental grounds—it may be recognized 
by its rough bark, and flat, blue-green 
needles, with white underneath. The tall, 
majestic pines (Pinus) are too well-known to 
need description— when young, they are 
much esteemed as ornamental bushes. The 
Norway spruce always forms a cone, or pyta- 
mid, and its foliage is much heavier than 
that of our native spruce. The arbor vite 
Thuja occidentalis) is particularly a denizen — 
of our ‘cedar swamp,” but it is probably 
better known in cultivation than out. The 
leaflets are flattened, and are not at all 
prickly. 
If I were asked which of the foregoing I 
would use most, I would answer, the cedar. © 
It is more abundant than anything else, in ” 
some places, at least. Learn to handle it, 
right, that is, grasp it hard and it will not 
stick you. If you want a tall tree, mounted 
upon iron feet or in a tub, and do net intend 
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tohang upon it any ornaments, the juniper 
will auswer, for you will only need to touch 
jts trunk in arranging it. Take either a 
cedar or a juniper, rather than spend more 
than you can atiord, for evergreen trees sent 
from Maine or North Carolina, or sacrificing 
the surubbery in your own grounds—as 
many do, because they have within recent 
years, imb.bed the idea that it is ‘‘ the thing”’ 
todo, and that the cedars close at hand will 
not auswer. Of course, 11 you live near the 
mountains, or the swamps, or the pine-barrens 
of Penusyivania, Virginia, or New Jersey, 
you may be able to obtain young spruce, 
arbor vitae, or fir trees as easily as some of 
the rest of us can get cedar and juniper. 

The spruces and pines are suitable for 
Christmas trees, but they are not so desirable 
for wreaths and garlands, as they drop their 
needles very soon in a warm room. ‘The 
arbor vitee has lately taken on a new lease of 
favor, and is now in request as a pot plant; 
accordingly, if you choose to dig up a small 
tree to mingle with your Christmas decora- 
tions you can readily set it out again the fol- 
lowing spring. This may suggest to some a 
use for the tiny little cedars springing every- 
wheie along the road-sides like weeds. It is 
always artistic to use the material that you 
have, so that a visiting stranger might judge 
what your native productions were. You 
would scarcely expect to find the English 
mistletoe in Egypt, or the Oriental palms in 
the Rocky Mountains. 
country containing so diversified a flora as 
ourown, should you depend upon the green 
brought to you from a hundred miles away, 
and despise equally beautiful green growing 
m plain sight? 

We of Eastern Pennsylvania are somewhat 
culpable in that we look North and South for 
our Christmas trees rather than to our own 
cedars; But we have done much to redeem 
ourselves. Otir principal. dependence for 
Wreaths and green by the yard is the Ameri- 
tan laurel, and we are proud to say that our 
own mountains and their foot-hills produce 
the finest in the country. ‘These foot-hills 
are much nearer home than you think—geo- 
lgically, the mountain formations come 
within a very few miles of Philadelphia. and 
You may find an abundance of laurel without 
going out of the city limits. 

Here is another evergreen which bears a 


Why, then, in a: 
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true flower A most beautiful pink-and-white 
oue it is, the loveliest ornament of our June 
woods. The long, broad, glossy leaves are 
better known than the blossom. ‘There are 
several species, one common northward, an- 
other southward—but the magnificent Penn- 
sylvania species is the so-called calico-bush, 
or Kalua latifolia. It is not poisonous, as 
sonie assert. This laurel is not at all like the 
classic laurel, which is closely allied to our 
own sassafras and spice-bush. The Kalmia 
is a member of the beautiful Aricacee, or 
Iicath family, characterized by broad, usually 
evergreen Jeaves, and handsome flowers. It 
includes the azalea, rhododendron, trailing 
arbutus, huckleberry, and wintergreen, which 
may be considered among the very patricians 
of vegetation. 

New Jersey, in winter as well as summer, 
merits its name of the “ Botanist’s Paradise,” 
its unique flora having made it famous the 
worldover. The florists of the Atlantic sea- 
board look in this direction fpr their annual 
supply of holly and ground-pine. It is a 
very common sight, in the Philadelphia mar- 
kets, to see colored people, direct from the 
piue-barrens, selling their sylvan treasures, 
spread out before them on the pavement. 
New Jersey and South Carolina supply, also, 
the greater part of the mistletoe used in this 
country, although the English species is im- 
ported quite extensively. The holly and the 
mistletoe are two additional evergreens bear- 
ing flowers—the ground-pine is the only one 
yet mentioned which does not. : 

The holly is known by its broad, spiny 
leaves and red berries, the mistletoe by its 
leathery leaves and white berries. Our holly 
is the //ea opaca,; the European, the Jlexr 
agutfolium, ‘The American mistictoe is even 
more distinct from the English, the latter 
being known as Viscum, the former Phora- 
dendion. But, then, the differences are oaly 
such as botanists would recognize. 

Of course, if you can readily obtain the 
holly and mistletoe, you can add very much 
to the effect of your decorations by their ju- 
dicious use. But, if you cannot, I believe I 
can suggest some very good substitutes. Ivy 
leaves are usually available, and are different 
enough from the cedar and pine and laurel 
to take the place of the foliage. As to the 
berries, we have a number of red ones in our 
woods, and nearly every old garden cam 
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supply the pure white, waxen globes of the 
snow-drop bush. Among the red berries 
may be mentioned the fruit of the partridge- 
berry, the tea-berry, the bittersweet, the 
burning-bush, the dogwood, and the moun- 
tain-ash. The first can always be depended 
upon, any day in the year; the second, in 
some localities, is quite as common ; and the 
others sometimes keep their color as late as 
New Year, or later. 

Do you waut to know what all of these are 
botanically? Well, the ivy is a foreign plant, 
Hedera helix, but it has become so common 
here that it may be considered naturalized. 
Thesnow-drop bush is the Syphoricarpus, a 
mative plant cultivated, and a near relative 
of the honeysuckle. The partridge-berry is 
the beautiful little evergreen vine, with 
silver-streaked leaves, the Mitchella repens— 
its snowy, fragrant blossoms, appearing in 
early summer, are almost as dainty as those 
ef the trailing arbutus (Zpig@a repens). The 
tea-berry (Gaultheria) is a cousin of the last, 
like it related to the laurel (Ka/mia), winter- 
green (Chimaphila), huckleberry (Vaccin- 
tum), and Azalea and Rhododendron. The 
bittersweet and burning-bush (Ce/astrus and 
Euonymus) are somewhat allied to the holly ; 
the dogwood (Cornus) is well known by its 
showy, white bloom in the spring; and the 
mountain-ash (Pyrus) is a sister of our com- 
mon pear and apple. Does the foregoing 
sound difficult? Itwill not after you have 
handled some of the specimens and observed 
them closely. 

The ground-pines belong to the order of 
flowerless plants, a division which includes the 
ferns, the mosses, and the sea-weeds, all being 
collectively known as Cryp/ogams. Wehave 
but one family of ground-pines, Lycopodium. 
Some species are confined to the New Jersey 
pine-barrens, but one, the familiar club-moss, 
er crow-foot, is common everywhere. Its 
botanical name is Lycopodium clavatum. A 
little tree-like species (LZ. dendroideum) may 
also be found abundantly in some places. 
The rare and beautiful Z. inundatum is, in- 
deed, a treasure ; it may be described as re- 
sembling a luxuriant ivy, with moss-like 
elusters of leaves. The evergreen-ferns you 
already know—Aspidium marginale, A. 
acrostichoides, and Polvypodium vulgare. ‘The 
leaves of the Chimaphila, that is, the pipsis- 
sewa or wintergreen, are highly prized by 
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reason of their rich, glossy, myrtle hug 
Those of the Hepatica, or liver leaf, are leg 
known, but they are quite as beautiful. ~ 

Now you begin to realize how exceedingly 
abundant the materials are. At least som 
of these, perhaps others also, you may hayg 
no matter where youlive. Having gatherg 
what you want for decorations, how shal 
This I can only tell you 








you arrange them ? 





in a general way. 

If your decorations are for the churd 
they should be as simple and effective g 
possible ; if for the house, many innovatiog 
might be tolerated which would be out 
place in church. 








Evergreens in a church should be i 
great quantity, but without any straining fer 
effects. Remember, the early Christian 
borrowed the custom of decorating with 
green from barbarous, heathen nations- 
from the Hebrews with their feast of the 
tabernacles ; from the Greeks and Romans 
with their garlands for sacrificial altars, & 
from the Druids, with their worship in th 
woods. They themselves, were not mudi 
advanced beyond their unconverted ances 
tors; if they wished to turn their temple 
into groves, they did it in the most simple, 
natural way, expressing their joy in af 
newed hope of immortality by the means 
nearest at hand, without any attempt a 
more ‘art’ than their material would readily 
give. I, for one, do not like letters maded 
evergreen ; they are too stiff, besides, they 
mark a later innovation, as, in the early days 
of the church the general public could no 
read. Nor do I admire crosses, harps, or ally 
set designs; wreaths, garlands and _ festoots 
are classic forms of ornament that hawt 
never been improved upon. 

Cedar, laurel, ground-pine, holly, and the 
leaves of the wintergreen are the most sult 
able for these last, particularly if intendel 
for a church, in which, according to the bet 
established custom, the decorations are tok 
kept up from Christmas day until Sept 
gesima Sunday. The cedar and laurel beitif 
abundant, may be used alone, but as grout, 
pine and winter-green are usually scare 
they do better service by being judiciously 
mixed with something else. Two species of 
lycopodium together, crowfoot and winter 
green, or ground-pine and holly are quite 
effective. ‘to make a wreath, cover i 
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green a hoop from a keg or bucket, fasten- 
ing the sprays in place by spool-wire, wound 
round and round. A garland is made in the 
same way, but upon a long rope. If the 
beams and rafters are open, it is easy to hang 
the garlands to cross each other regularly 
like chains. A garland arranged against a 
flat surface, real or imaginary, to drop in 
one or more curves or scallops, becomes a 
festoon, or series of festoons. The ends, if 
not coucealed, should fall perpendicularly 
from the points of support toward the floor. 
Do not encircle a pillar with a garland 
unless you can have the spirals regular, can 
have all the pillars, or similar pillars to cor- 
respond, and can decorate without adding 
too much to its apparent bulk. A wreath 
may girdle anything round, as the font, a 
chandelier, or a capital; but do not stick 
wreaths here and there, or tie up knobs of 
green for no apparent reason, and produce a 
“spotty’’ effect. A cone-shaped tree, stand- 
ing as if growing, may properly fill a corner, 
niche or recess ; but if a tree be placed in one 
have another in every similar nook. 

Window sills may be banked with moss, 
varied with the leaves of the pipsissewa and 
any available red berries. Evergreen ferns 
should not be placed where they cannot 
easily be removed, as they curl up in a short 
time ; when natural flowers cannot be had, 
they will answer very well to fill the vases on 
the altar. A dainty winter bouquet may be 
made of the sweet-scented pearly blossoms 
of the life-everlasting, (A utennaria) mingled 
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with partridge-berry and fringed with ground 
pine. The species L. Jndundatum would be 
especially desirable, as it trails like smilax, 
forming an exquisite drapery. But never 
mix dyed grasses or immortelles with ever- 
green, or put anything of the kind on the 
altar; to my mind, they are worse than ugiy, 
they are vulgar, even sacrilegious. 

In the house, in a school-room, or public 
hall, vary the green as much as you please, 
by adding to your decorations bright masses 
of color in the shape of gay ribbons, Japan- 
ese fans, Roman sashes, India shawls, flags, 
banners, or regalia. Some may consider 
this an innovation; but the Christmas tree, 
covered with brilliant trifles in paper, silk, 
and lace, has prepared the way forit. Be- 
sides, if I had greens outside of the church 
at all, I would indicate in some way, that I 
felt the difference between the sanctuary 
and other places. The use of plain green is, 
strictly speaking, a religious custom, so that 
the propriety of keeping the plain green for 
the church is readily seen. Still, those who 
do not agree with me on this point will, no 
doubt, see that the addition of color to the 
evergreens will give them new resources in 
Christmas decoration, to an extent of which 
they can only judge by actual experiment. 

Keep specimens of all the leaves and 
berries used this Christmas and as the seasous 
go round, look up their flowers and fruit. 
You will soon be enabled to obtain perfect 
specimens, trace out alliances, and place 
each plant where it properly belongs. 





In sMlemoriam. 


I weary yet I cannot sleep ; 
Afar, the moon holds silently 
Her nightly vigil in the sky ; 

I sigh with grief, yet cannot weep. 


O dweller in the realm divine ! 
In moments strange I seem to stand 
Upon the mystic borderland 

That separates my world from thine. 


I know that radiant thou art; 
When last I gazed, thou wert so pale— 
And still I may not lift the veil, 

Nor take thee to my empty heart, 


A few dull, intervening years ; 
A few more years — what matter they? 
There dawneth an Eternal Day, 

And then, farewell to earth and tears. 


LILLIAN PLUNKETT. 








BY MYRA 
AUTHOR OF “A 


1 # 
A PROLOGUE. 


COLD December night in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris before 
cannon had warned 
Parisian ears, or Com- 
munist guns had fired Parisian blood for 
time and place; a dozen artists in a small 
café for dramatis persone. Halfa dozen of 
these were easily recognizable asAmerican; the 
other half dozen indifferently French, Eug- 
lish, Russian. Of the dozen, but one or two 
looked moderately successful or even com- 
fortable, but their least agreeable qualities 
were born of failure, not vice. 

‘“‘It was most awkward of Hortense, to say 
the very least, to take herself off before I had 
finished half the canvas ; and then to do it 
so brutally by eating matches! Bah!’ said 
one of the group of Americans, shrugging 
his shoulders and closing his teeth quite like 
a Parisian, though his speech was Engli:h 
and Western. 

“Well, now, it wasn’t such a bad thing 
do on a cold night. 







Prussian 


to 
Brimstone diet must be 
quite warming, and such a saving hereafter,” 
said auother, laughing coarsely. 

At this coarse jest a third, whose long fur- 
trimmed overcoat and warm seal cap drawn 


—_ 


closely about his ears, showed not only that 
he was ready to face the outer air, but that 
he was in more prosperous circumstances 
than his brother artists, turned to the first 
speaker with scorn for the second on both 
eye and lips. 

“It looks in pretty bad taste, to say the 
least, Hamilton, for you to make light of 
Hortense’s death, either as to time, season or 
manuer. The poor girl made your fortune 
by her face; and when your picture took the 
prize at the Salon you found a fresh model 
and let Hortense starve, freeze, and at last 
kill herself by eating imatches.”’ 

‘Well, I must say, Sturtevant,’’ said the 
other, slightly confused at the open and un- 
compromising denunciation. ‘You don’t 
mrend matters much. Hortense was my 
model for two years ; I paid herwell. *Twas 
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hardly my fault i: the girl sulked and took it 7 


ill when I found another. We can’t all be 

so Quixotic as you—not so fortunate in having 

our Madonna aud clitid always at home.” 
Sturtevant, without another word, strode 


from the room, dead silence falling upon the | 
He was rather the, grand seignior | 
among his fellow artists, and but few of them, 


group. 


dared treat his private life with such freedom 
as Hamilton had just done, and they did not 
know what the consequences might be for 


that little C/ub, whose expenses he more’ 


than haif paid. 

Sturtevant in the meantime walked away 
with the desperate, aimless step of a man 
who is too much moved by pride and anger 
to know or care whither he went; but he 
soon recovered his self possession enough to 
look about, and taking his bearings walk 
with firm resolution to the entrance of a 


miserable lodging house; where, in response 


to his inquiry for the hostess he was met by 
a sharp-eyed, heavy-nosed Jewess, who an- 
swered his questions with : : 
Just as well off. They 
carried her away to the dead-house this mor- 
Nits, 


{7 - m * ae | 
“Yes, she’s dead. 


She'll have a decent pauper’s burial 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘“A pauper’s burial,’ said Sturtevant, “ is 
there no one to have prayers said for her?” 

‘Prayers said for her, who had not asou’s 
worth of goods, except the hair on her head, 
which will just pay for the carting her off 
aud the matches she ate.”’ 

“Where is the hair?’ asked Sturtevant in 
so peremptory a manner that the Jewess was 
forced in spite of herself to produce thie su- 
perb mass of soft brown hair which had been 
rudely shorn from the model’s head, and 
would bring a good price, she knew, at the 
hair dealers. 

‘“What will you take forit?”’ asked Sturte- 
vant. 

The Jewess eyed the artist from the top of 
his rich fur cap to the border of his heavily 
furred coat, and said: “Three hundred 
francs ”’ 

“Did Hortense eat three hundred frane’s 
worth of matches or did the city charge you 
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three hundred francs for carrying her to the 
dead house? Madame, you overstep the 
mark, Come with me to the nearest priest, 
andaid mein getting prayers said for her. 
Then give ue your word that she shall be 
decently clothed for burial, and I will leave 
you your stolen goods and pay you well be- 
side.”” 

The woman hastened to do the bidding of 
this imperious stranger, and in less than an 
hour they had secured for Hortense a guar- 
antee of decent Christian burial and the 
prayers for hier soul, precious to a Catholic, 
and regarded by Sturtevant with a species of 
superstitious respect fostered by a long resi- 
dence in sight of the Madeleine. Satisfied 
with his mission, he called a cab, and was 
driven rapidly to a small house on the edge 
of Fontainebleau, where his presence. was 
awaited by warmith and light. 

The house was a small affair, but in its 
way a luxurious one for a Parisian artist. 
French economy, American versatility, and 
ataste combined by both nations had given 
toa dilapidated villa the air of a New Eng- 
land cottage. Although it was already late, 
achild of two or three years played upon 
the floor in the living room; a large whole- 
sme Saxon woman attended her, while a 
black-browed handsome French woman still 
inher youth sat at a table busied with sew- 
ing; in the sear, could one have penetrated, 
there might have been found an Italian 
youth engaged in preparing an elaborate 
dinner. As Sturievant entered the child 
Sprang to meet him ; the Saxon nurse stood 
srvilely silent. The handsome French wo- 
lan raised her eyes only and smiled, then 
Without further greeting withdrew to tlie 
gion presided over by the Italian and re- 
tuned only to announce that ‘‘ Dinner was 
served.” 

The little one had in the meantime said 
nothing, though obedient to commands 
given by Sturtevant in English, she had exe- 
tuted a little pantomime play which chil- 
dren of all nations know by heart. As din- 
ler was announced Sturtevant gave the child 
back to the nurse, and immediately the little 
me flew into a passion of rage, screaming 
and kicking, but not uttering an intelligible 
Word, 

“Nein, No, No,’ cricd the nurse, trying 


, 
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her own limited vocabulary of English on 
the child. 

After much coaxing on Sturtevant’s part 
the little one went peaceably with the nurse, 
who jabbered a string of Teutonic phrases 
of a pacific nature which were apparently 
understood. 

The table was laid for Sturtevant alone, 
though ‘‘Madame,’’ as the black-browed 
French woman was called by the German 
nurse and Italian youth, remained in the 
apartment talking quietlyin a tone which 
mingled intimate companionship with social 
inferiority. 

Sturtevant talked on easily, throwing her 
an admiring look occasionally as she said 
something clever, saying something approv- 
ing as he tasted some dish which appealed 
especially to his epicurean fancy. 

‘Why doesn’t that child talk?” he said at 
last as Madame made some remark as to the 
latest accomplishment of the infant princess. 

‘‘She hears too many languages,’ said 
Madame. 

“But she understands them perfectly,’ 
said Sturtevant. 

“Perfectly,’’ said Madame; ‘‘that is noth- 
ing. She confuses herself when she tries 
to say something; but she will talk soon 
cnough.” 

“‘Soon enough, no doubt,” said Sturtevant, 
laughing. ‘Did you read the pamphlets I 
brought you, Antoine ?”’ ; 
‘Oh, yes; the German was very easy, and 
I could ask Greta for the words that I did 


not know. Do you think there will come a 


war ??? 

“Of course; it can't be helped. 
would not understand.” 

“T understand better than you think. 
Havel notreadall your journals and pamph- 
lets? Do I not make good use of my time 
since you have given the little one so good a 
nurse ?’’ 

“That is right; but don’t get too clever. 
Clever women are bores.”’ 

‘‘T shall never be too clever, then; but 
will the king go if the Germans bring war te 
us?” 

‘““We will see. 
as well off.”’ 

‘But we are so great. 
corporals and soldiers.” 


But you 


Perhaps France would be 


There are so many 
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“Oh, yes; but the Germans are big and 
ferocious fighters. What would become of 
us, of your beautiful pictures, of the little 
ene?” 

“The pictures would be burned; Greta 
would fly to her countrymen with the baby 
in her pocket ; I would wrap the American 
flag about me and stalk out of Paris.” 

“‘AndI; what would become of me?” 

“You; why would you desert the French, 
your people?” he said, laughing ; and then 
added, “Don’t fret, my beauty, war won’t 
* hurt you.” 


II. 


The Franco-Prussian war was over. It 
had brought gore and glory to Prussia ; gore 
and downfall to France. What the Germans 
had not done for the Parisians, the Commune 
did for them. Desolation, destruction, des- 
peration spread its face over the beautiful 
Paris suburbs, and the villa at Fountainebleau 
was deserted. Truer to his prophecy than 
he recalled, Sturtevant, protected by the 
American flag, had taken Greta and the little 
ene to Dresden, placed them in good hands, 
and returning to Paris was shot by a Com- 
munist. 

Of ‘‘Madame,” it was hard to tell what 
fate brought to her. Her fortunes perhaps 
wose and fell with the Commune. Sturte- 
vant did not return to the villa. His body 
was taken care of as an ‘“‘American.’? The 
papers found about him were placed in the 
hands of the American minister and reached 
their American destiny. To that fact was 
due that, in the years following the close of 
the Prussian War, a strange child with great 
wild black eyes and elf locks found place 
among the younger charges of the Institute 
Von Priessen, an establishment for the care 
and education of children and young ladies, 
at No. 15 ——, Dresden, Saxony. 

“Antone Sturtevant’? was the name en- 
rolled upon the books of the Institute, but 
the little one would answer only to the name 
Neino, old Greta’s reproving syllables having 
joined themselves too long asa familiar salu- 
tation to be lightly forgotten. 

*‘So Neino she became, and the Fraulein 
Van Priessen soon found that wholesome 
eorrection implied in the double negative was 
sadly needed in the education of the young 
waif,” 
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Her tongue, at last unloosed, was facilewm 
English, French, German and Italian, { 
languages surrounding her infancy, but 
she was seven a lady visiting the sg 
heard with amazement the mongrel vocaly 
lary of the child and asked : 

‘‘What language do you speak, little ¢ 
French or English ?”’ 

“‘ American,” said the little one, obediey 
to Greta’s instructions. j 

The years that followed the introductig 
of Neino into the institute were filled wih 
bitter strife for the little waif. The “ blag 
sheep’’ of the fold, she suffered for all th 
offences and was scapegoat in general 
Though distinguished in her classes for brik 
liancy as well as waywardness, her .natuy 
was the contradiction which the influencs 
of her infancy had foreshadowed. q 

A liberal allowance came quarterly tothe 
Fraulein for her care and clothing. Sothit 
though apparently without friends or rele 
tives, the child was not unprovided for. The 
vacations were spent always in Dresden, and 
there was then a little indulgence for her, far 
Fraulein would take her to the Great Garden 
where she could see the animals and hearth 
music; and then occasionally of aw evening 
to go to the great concert hall, where the 
orchestra played the music she loved bet 
These were glimpses of paradise to the 
child, and the teachers when they discovered 
that Neino’s fits of temper were much le 
violent and frequent after these little ples 
sures, were inclined to repeat the experiment 
for their own peace of mind. 

Neino was twelve years old when the It 
stitute added to its list two Americans @ 
unmixed parentage, Maud Verplanck aid 
Helen Hildreth. 

Maud was just Neino’s age, Helen three 
years their senior. Neino from the first et 
rolled herself as Maud’s interpreter, chal 
pion, and defender. 

Equally, she took an aggressive stan 
towards Helen Hildreth, and with the & 
putes of these two school girls Neino’s future 
became intimately linked. 

Maud Verplanck was one of those suilll] 
tempered girls whose characters develop 
late. Brought up in sunshine she radiated 
sunshine from her whole being, and it ® 
mained for mature seasons to bring clonds 
to her sky. She took Neino’s passionate 
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adoration with beneficent tenderness, looked 
with open-eyed wondering grief upon the 
outbursts of temper, through which nothing 
in her life had made her familiar. Far from 
combating it, she treated it asa kind of phy- 
sical illness to be treated compassionately 
and with patience. 

Unused to have her ‘‘tantrums”’ thus re- 
garded, Neino gradually learned to control 
them before Maud for fear of wounding her, 
but gave them full rein where she could bring 
scorn aud annoyance to Helen Hildreth’s 
brow. 

The yearsof a school girl’s life are as a 
generation in after years; forthe thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts, and in the 
heart throbs and transient emotions, a prodi- 
gality of feeling that would richly furnish a 
decade of mature life. In the conflict of 
natures that was waged in those five years at 


‘the Van Prussien Institute chords of feeling 


were stirred that were never touched again ; 
for these young creatures were at that age 
when intellect has gained no control over 
those forces which in our normal condition 
make us but victims of sensation. 

The mass of them, the palpitating, ardent 


_ numbers of young creatures were brought 


together from Russia, Greece, Italy, the 
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Danubian provinces, and that Western World, 
with one common purpose of reaching 
womanhood by the easiest paths of learning. 

Here was the Russian with her versatile 
talent and melancholy moods; the Greek 
with fire and fury, fancy and facility ; the 
Italian with her passion and indolence ; the 
Britain with her steady common sense and 
clumsy air, broadness of intellect, or her stiff 
conventional breeding. In their midst the 
Americans, quick, independent, of self-con- 
trolled tempers, extravagant habits, generous 
natures. 

In all their number of sixty there was but 
one who in the period of tuition ruled herself 
and those around by the cold, clear light of 
intellect. This was Helen Hildreth, who, 
entering at fifteen, brought to the Institute 
a nature which had no counterpart or parallel 
within its walls, and the succeeding years left 
her mark upon the emotional atmosphere 
around her, but left her in calm, cool posses- 
sion of a well-poised head and a not easily 
moved heart. If she made few friends among 
her school mates she had one adorer in little 
Maud Verplanck, one furious foe in Neino 
Sturtevant. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Light. 


BY SARAH BRIDGES STEBBINS. 


“Tight, more Light.’’—Last words of Gathe. 


Upon the darkness of chaotic earth 

Burst marvelous light at God’s supreme command; 
And all primeval nature smiled and sung, 

As sparkling waters rolled from shining land. 


Asudden splendor like a mantle spread 

Above the wondering world that trembling thrilled 
Through all her veins of rocK to central fires, 

As roaring waves to gentle tides were stilled. 


When blackness shrouded all the dreary deep, 
The sounding sea was awful in the night; 

But Beauty sprang to birth upon the foam, 
As o’er creation swept effulgent light. 


Born of the first grand words the Maker spoke, 
His essence flowed in blessing on the air, 
Impalpable, omniscient and divine, 
His glory touched His work and lingered there ! 


All that He made in His own sight was good, 
His labor wrought from an Eternal thought ; 
But this great type of all-pervading Love 
The very glow of His own dwelling brought. 


O Thou that moved upon the formless flood, \ 
O’er waiting void came radiance with Thee! 

Thus brood upon the yearning soul of man, 
Until he hears the mighty ‘‘ Let there be!”’ 


Then will the shadows of this dim night flee 
Before the echo of Thy Holy Voice ; 
And in immortal, ever growing light, 


Illumined Spirit, evermore rejoice ! 








WISHED very much to interview an 
oil city, and a brevet nephew of mine, 
the cashier of the Empire Refining 

Company, of New York, elect- 
ing to get married, invited me 
to go and see him turned off and the oil 


turned on, at the same time. His fianceé 
lived in the town of Warren, Pennsylvania, 
his own family in the oil city of Bradford ; 
and his handsome young brother was com- 
missioned to scour the country, and if a well 
was to be dug within twenty miles the con- 
cluding ceremony was to be delayed until 
my arrival. This ceremony I found to be 
the introduction of forty to eighty pounds of 
that gentle persuader, nitro-glycerine, into 
the bottom of the well, to assist the advent 
of the oil upon the surface of the earth. 
The prospect of a terrific scare, which might 
send me in sections to the other world, was 
highly exhilarating. 

Half a dozen young friends were waiting 
at Jersey City to wish Charlie joy and see us 
eff, and one of them went with us. We had 
a table and some supper in the Pullman 
ear, and told each other stories until the beds 
were ttade; a dismal time for me, for I never 
ean sleep in those so-called palace cars. 

And, oh! how that train didskip and jump 
round the sharp curves of the road in the 
dead of night, when the engineer thought 
the passengers were all asleep and wouldn't 
know it. My heart was in my throat twenty 
times, waiting for the crash to come. It did 
not come, but just at daylight, when a bullet- 
headed shrimp of a boy, with a hair-lip, 
opened my curtains and glared in with a 
porteutious grin at me and my bananas, my 
pent-up terror found vent in ascream, which 
sent half the passengers head foremost out 
of their births, while the incipient little 
burglar, with a yell, tore back to his mother. 

As the new day brightened we approached 
the oil regions. How strange the landscape 
looked! Great derricks, seventy and eighty 
feet high, shot up like unfinished church 
steeples in every direction. It seemed to 
me as if some good missionary, turned crazy, 
had made an unlimited contract for steeples, 
and had showered them down pell-mell by 
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the thousands, waiting for the churches te! 


follow; but instead of churches or villas 
flecking the landscape, enormous red tanks 


each holding 35,000 barrels of oil, were seen 


squatting (that is the word) meekly at the 
feet of the derricks, to receive the oil ang 
convey it in pipes to cities and towns hum 
dreds of miles away. 

Powerful steam engines pump this off 
through the pipes; it flows with its own 
gravity down the inclines, but is forced over 
the hills at a pressure in the pipes of fifteen 
hundred pounds to the inch, And these pipes 
run across Newark bay and are at the bottom 
of the Hudson river, up and across Central 
Park (where they were laid by night, as if by 
magic, for no trace of the work appeared iw 
the daytime), and through the subterranean 
avenues of the great city of New York over 
to Hunter’s Point, a distance of 450 miles 
What indomitable concentration—what al- 
most superhuman will—must have filled the 
brains of the men at the head of such an 
enterprise! What interlocked riveting of 
every force upon one unwavering aim! 
What unyielding, intrepid patience to carry 
it throu;zh to its stupendous success! I have 
no words to depict the amazement that filled 
me wien I began feebly to understand what 
Standard Oil meant? 

I visited one of the buildings from which 
the pipe lines begin their journey. Oneof 
the workmen opened a furnace and startled 
me with the furious, roaring blaze with which 
it was filled. It was a// demoniac blaze, for 
I saw neither wood nor coal. Here was 


another wonder, for the fire was fed with . 


natural gas, which is as common here—I 
don’t know but commoner—than water, and 
comes up out of the earth the same way, 
that is, by digging. All Bradford is heated, 
lighted and fed by natural gas. It is so im- 
conveniently plentiful as to aggravate to 
extra frenzy anyone who has to pay gas 
bills, for storekeepers never trouble them- 
selves to put out their lights in the daytime; 
and as I looked from my window at night, 
the city and hill-sides were dotted with small 
fires in every direction. I found that in al 
most every yard a pipe was inserted, and the 
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gs lit to burn night and day, to rid the in- 
habitants, if possible, of the over-abundance 
of this blessing. ‘Think of the comfort it is 
to housekeepers. I went into my friend's 
kitchen. The lid of the cooking range was 
lifted, and I saw a clean, empty space. A 
bitof paper was lighted and thrown in the 
grate, a little wheel was turned at the side, 
and lo! an instant blaze, filling all the grate. 
This can be lessened or increased at will, 
insuring perfect success in cookery. 

And now for a little history for which I am 
indebted to Mrs. Glenni Scofield, the lovely 
wife of Judge Scofield, of Warren and of 
Washington. ; 

“Towards the end of the last century 
Pennsylvania donated fifteen hundred acres 
of land to Gy-ant-wa-chia, or the Corn- 
planter, chief of the Seneca nation. Some 
of this land was what is now called Oil City ; 
some was at the mouth of Hickory creek ; 
and the rest on the Allegheny river in War- 
ren county, twenty miles above Warren, the 
county seat. The Indians live here, and 
call the settlement Jennesadaga; for Corn- 
planter was induced to sell the other two 
tacts of land ; but alas! for the honesty of 
the white man, not one dollar was ever 
realized from the sale of either, although, as 
the law firm of Struthers & Johnson, in 
Warren, know and assert, the heirs of the 
great chief still hold the unpaid note for one 
ofthem. There are 853 acres remaining now 
inthe Cornplanter estate, which is happily 
pohibited by law from sale to the white 
man, And there the Seneca Indians live. 


‘Cornplanter died in 1836, and the State of 


Pennsylvania erected a monument to the 
memory of the man who was ‘distinguished 
for talent, courage, eloquence, and unselfish 
love for his tribe and race.’ ”’ 

It is not very long ago since a medicine of 
wonderful properties was sold all over the 
country, in small ounce vials, at a high price. 
This was obtained from the Indians and 
talled ‘‘Seneca Oil.”” The tribe, when liv- 
ing on Oil creek, had observed a coating of 
dl upon the water, and believing that the 
Great Spirit had sent it, they spread their 
blankets over the creek, gathered up the oil, 
and wrung it out of the blankets. 

Doubtless, this Seneca oil performed mi- 
faculous cures, but it was just nothing but 
Petroleum ; and yet for years no one knew, 
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or cared to inquire, from whence it came, 
till one man, the wretched signal man of the 
New Haven train, whose carelessness caused 
the wholesale slaughter at the open draw- 
bridge at Norwalk, in 1848, fled from his 
kind and hid himself in the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Perhaps his intense desire to escape the 
tortures of remorseful memory turned his 
attention and mind to the phenomena of 
the oil upon the waters of the creek. 
Knowing something from his former con- 
nection of the working and powers of 
mechanics, he dug a well, after a crude 
fashion, upon the edge of the creek. It was 
very little more than a ditch, yet the earth 
saturated, glutted with oil, poured it into the 
hole, which soon overflowed and inundated 
all the land around. This was the beginning; 
for the lucky prospector made good use 
of his discovery, and a long purse followed, 
before the crowd rushed thitherward, and 
Oil City rose like magic. Great fortunes 
were made as if by a witch’s spell. The 
city was only a rude collection of shanties ; 
for the hurry to amass money was far toe 
momentous for any attention to be paid 
to beauty, hardly comfort, in homes. Eves 
Bradford at this day, withits fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, has no fine residences. With 
the exception of some large brick buildings 
belonging to the Standard Oil Company, the 
houses have been thrown up in great haste ; 
the wooden walls and ceilings inside covered 
with cheese cloth, and this papered. There 
is not an inch of plastering or ornamental 
wood work. High class architecture was 
not to be thought of in the red-hot fever, 
the frantic, headlong, battle-royal, with 
which each strove to beat his neighbor, and 
be the first to ‘‘strike oil.’ And in other 
places where the oil suddenly gave out, 
towns that rose in a week, were as suddenly 
abandoned and left to ruin and decay, while 
the diggers who had made fortunes, went te 
a higher civilization to spend them. The 
derricks are never more than a hundred feet 
apart, and oftentimes they are much nearer 
together. Small steam engines wait upon 
every two or three derricks to pump up the 
oil, when the force and fury of its advent 
abates. The oil is first received in smali 
wooden tanks, from which a perfect spider 
web of pipes convey it to the immense 
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receiving tanks. From these, the oil is 
forced by pipes over hill tops and valleys, 
across Newark Bay at the very bottom, and 
so on to New York, while other pipes carry 
it to Philadelphia and to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Science has long ago determined how 
deep a well must be sunk. The hole is 
drilled by steam from eight’ to eighteen 
hundred feet below the surface. A derrick 
is built over it 70 to 80 feet high. . A casing 
of tubes of wrought iron 5 5¢ inches in diam- 
eter, in sections 15 feet in length, is lowered 
into the well, firmly screwed together until 
the bottom is reached. Then along tin can, 
or torpedo of nitro-glycerine holding from 
20 to 120 quarts, with a percussion cap on 
the top end, is carefully lowered by a wind- 
lass and cord. 

The exciting, breathless part of it is now 
coming! With a shout of, ‘‘run for your 
lives !’’ a weight called a “‘ go-devil’”’ is drop- 
ped upon the explosive. The brave man— 
for he must be brave and wary beyond com- 
mon vigilance who does this work—nqw 
hears a low ominous ‘‘boom”’ in the bowels 
of the earth, and he, too, ‘‘stands not upon 
the order of his going ;’’ he does not stop for 
trifles. One awful second, then a roar, a 
rush, a crashing, a convulsion, and up bursts 
the oil, natural gas and stones through the 
pipe from hundreds of feet below, springing 
ar above the top of the derrick, and falling 
in a beautiful shower of amber-colored spray, 
and one more oil well is an accomplished 
fact. A smaller pipe is inserted in the top 
of the sunken one, the space between is 
aay ae tight with mortar, and this pipe is 
ed into the oil tank. 

I mounted by a ladder to the top of one 
of these immense tanks, and looked in at a 
trap door in the roof; three pipes were pour- 
ing in oil from as many derricks. One was 
giving oil beautiful as a rainbow, for all 
the prismatic colors sparkled in its flow; 
another was of an olive green, clear and 
sombre, while the third had an angry rush 
of thick, foaming oil of a yellowish brown. 
The workman who accompanied us said that 
a fellow-laborer mending the roof, not long 
before, fell in, and in spite of the gravity of 
the oil, the poor man sank instantly to the 
bottom, smothered by the gas and stifling 
odor. He left a wife and two little children, 
to whom the company sent a check for 
$1000. 

And one other incident was related to me, 
which makes the man of whom it was told a 
greater hero than any who live in history ; 
the greater because what happened rarely 
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had precedent. This mah—whose ears mngt” 
have been trained like an Indian’s—hag 
lowered the nitro-glycerine in a new 

and was about to follow with the ‘ go-devil,"_ 
when, with a startled consciousness, he hear} 
the rush of oil in the depths of the cart 
an almost imperceptible sound. Great 
Heavens! it was coming up without the ™ 
usuai blasting below, and there was not aa 
instant to lose. The awful explosive would 

come with it, and rising high in the air, #7 
would be dashed to the earth in its downfall , 
explode, and inevitable loss of life would” 
follow. ‘‘Run! run!’’ he screamed, “ the 
oil is coming!’ Then, with a prayer tha) 
God would help him save the people, he” 
leaned over the drilled hole, his hands curyed 
to catch the tube of deadly nitro-glycerine gs 

it flew into the air, every sense strained 

its extremest limit. It was only one chance > 
out of a thousand, but he won! He caught. 
it! His hands closing convulsively upon it. 
and, covered with oil and bruised with fall 

ing stones, he staggered away until he fell 

fainting upon the grass, the can of nite 
glycerine slipping gently from his now nerve 

less fingers, but lying intact and safe beside 
him. I wastold that the local papers praised. 
his heroism, but I do hope that a more sub 
stantial expression of their admiration was 

awarded him. I did not like to ask, but let 

us hope for the honor of human nature that. 
it was so. 

In the midst of these batallions of derricks’ 
and tanks stands the beautiful town of War 
ren. Her governing powers, with lo 
headed wisdom, convened together when 
was ‘‘struck,” and enacted a stringent law, 
that no derrick or tank was ever to be:put 
within the town limits. Thus they saved it 
and it abides there like a gem in the wilder 
ness, full of beautiful trees and fine resk 
dences. The Allegheny river, upon the 
banks of which it rests, gives it a crowniig 
charm, while fine hills all around smile 
down upon it. 

The society of Warren is delightful, fa 
with high intellectual cultivation, the ; 
dents show a mixture of hearty Soul 
hospitality with Northern reticence aig” 
punctiliousness, which is very attractive ; all» 
so I was sincerely glad that I had ga 
to the wedding of my brevet nephew 
the lovely daughter of one of the lea 
judges of Warren, and had thus, with much 
happiness received, learned somewhat of om€ § 
of those grand El Dorados of my beloved 
country, which go to make up the industy” 
and the riches of so many of her people. ~ 
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BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 





A 


ERE goes Will Barstow down 

the road in his new cutter,” 
said Amanda Wilkins, pausing 

2, in her ironing to look from 

the kitchen window ; ‘‘and 

J declare, if that ain’t Lucy Wallace with 
fim! I wonder how Sarah Adams would 
fike that.”’ 

“Like as not she knows it,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilkins, ‘‘ Will wouldn’t think nothin’ o’ 
drivin’ right past her house. She ain’t one 
the jealous kind, you know.” 

“But he’s been goin’ round consider’ble 
with Lucy Wallace lately. He had her down 
fo prayer meeting last night ; an’ he walked 
home with her Sunday from church for all 
Sarah was there. One thing’s certain— 
lucy’s pretty ’n’ Sarah aint.”’ 

“But Sarah’s worth ten o’ her. Will Bar- 
sow couldn’t find her match nowhere in this 
county if he looked from dawn to dark. I'll 
low Lucy’s pretty, ’n’ knows how to fling 
found those yellow curls o’ hers; but she’s 
awful silly.” 

“And the worst temper!’’ said Amanda. 
“My! she knows howto make things fly 
when she gets mad! But she takes pains 
tot to get mad at Will Barstow. She’s 
always been crazy after him, ’n’ never seemed 
totake ’count o’ his bein’ engaged to Sarah. 
Well, she won’t have much more chance to 
fin round with him, ’n’ I guess she’s makin’ 
the most o’ her time. But I’d just like to 
know what they’re out for now.”’ 

Her curiosity was satisfied two hours later 
when her father came in from atrip to Perry 
ville, a very grave look on his face. 

“That wild young Barstow’s gone off ’n 
married that silly Wallace girl,” he said, as 
he stamped the snow from his rough boots 
the mat by the door. ‘‘He ought to be 
thot for it.’’ 

“Married Lucy Wallace!’? screamed 
Amanda. ‘‘Oh, father, where did you hear 
that? How do you know?” 

“I met ’em in Perryville comin’ away 
ftom the minister’s as happy as you please, 
‘n’ the young scamp asked me to let his 
Mother know. I said I would; but I took 


the privilege o’ speakin’ my mind pretty free 
to him.” 

‘*What did he say ?”’ 

‘‘Nothin’ much ; but he had the grace te 
look ashamed o’ himself. Sarah ought te 
be glad she’s rid o’ him. She’s a sight too 
good for a fellow like that.”’ 

‘“But she sets the world by him,” said 
Amanda. ‘I was over to see her only yes- 
terday, ’n’ she was showin’ me her weddin’® 
dress. She said she got it white ’cause Will 
liked to see her in white all the time. It'll 
’most kill her to know he’s married Lucy 
Wallace.”’ 

‘‘But the sooner she knows it the better,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘I only wish somebody 
else had to do the tellin’.”’ 

He went out, and Amanda and her mother 
were left to discuss together this startling 
event, which, as they well knew, would cre- 
ate great excitement in the neighborhood, 
owing to the prominence of all the parties 
concerned. 

Sarah Adams lived with her mother and 
aunt in a picturesque little cottage only half 
a mile from the Wilkins’ farm, and her fer- 
tile acres joined those of the widow Bar- 
stow. Sarah had managed the little farm 
ever since the death of her father, and it was 
through seeking advice on certain vexed 
questions about sub-soiling and drainage 
from handsome Will Barstow that their en- 
gagement came about. 

Will began by admiring Sarah for her en- 
ergy, perseverance, and intelligence, and 
ended by asking her to marry him, believing 
himself thoroughly in love with her, and 
knowing that the match would bring joy to 
the heart of his mother, whose one fear had 
been that he would throw himself away on 
some one unworthy of him. 

Then Lucy Wallace had come home from 
a long visit to a distant relative, and had laid 
siege to his heart, and though Will had 
struggled for a time against temptation, 
Lucy’s golden curls, winning smiles, and 
blue eyes, which filled so easily with tears, 
had at length carried the day. ‘ 

But, weak though he was, he was not with- 
out a conscience, and even as he stood before 
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the minister, with Lucy’s hand in his, Sarah’s 
grave, earnest face seemed to rise up before 
him to reproach him. 

Farmer Wilkins tried to think as he 
trudged through the crisp snow what form 
of language he had better use in informing 
Sarah of her lover’s infidelity ; but he reached 
the cottage without having arrived at any 
conclusion. 

Sarah’s Aunt Abigail came to the kitchen 
door in answer to his knock. She was an 
elderly woman, and not positively ill-looking 
in any marked degree, although the restless, 
_ furtive glances of her cold, sharp, watery- 
blue eyes, and a certain nervous twitching 
about her thin lips, were sufficient to stamp 
her as ill-natured and suspicious. She was 
acommon pattern to be found everywhere— 
tall and angular, high-shouldered, hollow- 
chested, thin, and stooped. 

““Ye’re quite a stranger, Mr. Wilkins,” 
she said, as she put forward a chair, and mo- 
tioned to him to be seated. ‘I don’ know 
when ’twas I seen ye last.” 

“I don’t get much time for visitin’,’’ 
turned the farmer. ‘‘Sarah in?” 

“Yes: she’s up stairs workin’ on her wed- 
din’ clo’es. She drives her needle pretty 
steady now, Christmas is gettin’ so close. 
Me an’ her ma wish ’twas further off. Dear 
only knows what we’re goin’ ter do ’thout 
Sarah. Want ter see her?” 

‘*Yes; if it’s so I can.” 

‘*Oh, she’ll take time ter come down. 
go call her.”’ 

Farmer Wilkins heard her go up the stairs, 
and a moment later Sarah came running 
down, her sewing in her hard. 

She was a plain, quiet-looking girl of about 
twenty-five years of age, with a small, staid 
figure, dark hair, a sensitive mouth, and 
wistful, brown eyes. She wore a dark-blue 
merino dress, covered in front by a large 
white muslin apron, and at her throat was a 
silver arrow Will had given her on her last 
birthday. 

** Aunt Abigail said you asked to see me, 
Mr. Wilkins,” she said in a clear, pleasant 
voice. - ‘‘I hope that colt of mine has not 
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been breaking into your farm-yard again ?”’ 
‘No, Sarah ; it ain’t the colt. 
—I—you see—”’ 
Something in the tone of his voice startled 
her, and a look of anxiety flashed into her 


You see—I 
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face. Womanlike, her mind reverted Fi 
once to her love. . 

“Has anything happened to Will?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Yes, its about Will; but Sarah, I dont 
know how to tell ye—but—you see—hey 
gone off’n married that Wallace girl—ths 
mornin’—in Perryville.”’ 

She gazed at him a moment as if she dij 
not understand him, and then, as the terrible 
meaning of his words gradually revealed 
itself to her mind, her face paled, flushed, 
and grew pale again ; her wild dilating eyes 
fixed their full gaze upon his, and the hand 
that held the work fell slowly to her side, 

‘‘He aint wuth grievin’ about, Sarah,” 
said the farmer compassionately. “You 
was allers too good for him,’’ 

She did not answer him; she did not even 
hear him; she stood still, her wide, stony 
eyes fixed vacantly upon him for a moment; 
then a quick convulsive shudder passed over 
her, and turning away she walked toward 
the door of the hall. 

“‘Sarah,’’ said the farmer, deeply moved 
by her strange silence, ‘Don’t take on now, 
don’t. He ain’t wuth it.” 

But she did not stop. She opened the door, 
went out, and closed it behind her. 

“Well, its over, ’n’ I’m mighty glad on't, 
muttered Mr. Wilkins, as he took up his hat 
and left the house. Mrs. Barstow’ll stand it 
well enough. She’ll be as mad asa hornet 
at first, of course; but she’ll come round ina 
day or two ’n’ be as fond as ever of the 
young scamp—he’s all the child she’s got 
But its different with Sarah.” 

Yes, it was different with Sarah. At that 
moment she was lying on an old lounge im 
her own room, her brown eyes wide ope 
and staring at the ceiling, her hands still 
holding the sewing she had forgot to put 
down. There she lay, trying to realize the 
terrible fact that her lover was false to het, 
that she must put him from her heart and 
mind utterly and entirely, and that the white, 
soft wedding dress she had thought to weaf 
on Christmas day must be laid away forever. 

She was so much absorbed that she did not 
hear the door open, and started when het 
mother’s voice fell upon her ear. 

“So Will Barstow’s gone off ’n’ married _ 
that Wallace girl,” said Mrs. Adams, who. 
had heard the news from her sister ; for Miss i 
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Abigail had listened at the door of the back 
staircase during the conversation between 
“No more’n what 
Iexpected. I could a’ told you in the first 
place how it’d end, but I knew it was no use, 
you was so taken up with him. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Sarah rose from the old lounge, and, tak- 
ing a brush from the bureau, began to 
smooth her ruffled hair. 

“There is nothing to do,’’ she said, in a 
low even voice. ‘‘I will pack away my 
clothes now, I think. And there is no use 
in talking about it, mother.” 

She put down the brush, went into the 
adjoining room, and began to fold the wed- 
ding dress, which lay on the bed. An hour 
later and everything she had bought for her 
simple ¢rousseau was packed away in a big 
chest in the upper hall. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Well, did you see her?” asked Amanda 
Wilkins, eagerly, when her father came in at 
dusk. 

“Mrs. Barstow?” 

‘No, Sarah Adams.”’ 

‘Yes, I saw her,’’ answered the farmer 
laconically. 

‘‘Well, what did she say ?”’ 

“‘She didn’t say nothin’ at all. She just 
looked at me a minute kinder steady, an’ 
then went up stairs.”’ 

“If that ain’t Sarah Adams all over?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins. ‘She ought to 
have the law of Will Barstow ; but of course 
she won’t—she’s one o’ the quiet kind that 
never makes no fuss no matter how they’re 
treated.” 

‘“She won’t find it easy to meet Will, 
though,’’ said Amanda. 

“Oh, likeas notshe’ll go off for aspell down 
to Jonesboro’ to stay with her Aunt Jane. 
They’ve been teazin’ her to come for dear 
only knows how long, ’n’ I guess she’ll take 
up with their invitation now.”’ 

Mrs. Wilkins was right. Two days later 
Sarah Adams departed for Jonesboro’, and 
seven years passed before she saw her old 
home again. 

* * * * * * 

Seven years! It seemed a long time to 
Sarah ; but she found few changes in her old 
home. Her mother and aunt had got on 
very well without her, and had not sent for 
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her until the alarming illness of Miss Abigail 
made her return necessary. She had come 
without delay, and had entered at once on 
her duties as nurse, quiet, efficient, and gen- 
tle as in the old days before she had known 
the bitterness of a great sorrow. 

Miss Abigail grew better vety rapidly 
under her niece’s care, and Sarah was soon 
able to leave to leave the sick room and see 
the old friends who called upon her. 

Amanda Wilkins—now Mrs. Ford, the wife 
of a hardware merchant in Perryville—was 
one of the first to come, and as she had 
never been endowed with either tact or sensi- 
tiveness, she had no hesitation in alluding 
to the past. 

“I guess you aint been stayin’ away all 
these years just ’count o’ Will Barstow,” 
she said, ‘‘ you’ve got better sense ’n’ that, 
I know. I ’lowed every time your mother 
went to see you that she’d bring back word 
you was married. Well, I guess you’ve took 
a notion to live single, ’n’ I don’t blame you 
much, seein’ how worthless the most of ’o 
men are. Will, he got the worst o’ it, that’s 
sure. He took Lucy over to that farm he 
owns in Brown county, ’n’ I tell you she led 
him a life! I heard all about it from my 
cousin, Malvina Simms, who lived next 
neighbor to’em. Lucy, she didn’t know a 
thing ’bout housekeepin’, ’n’ everything was 
at sixes and sevens; ’n’ she lost her health, 
’n’ her looks, ’n’ got to be a reg’lar scold. 
I always knew she had an awful temper. I 
guess Will seen the time pretty often he 
wished he hadn’t married her. But she’s 
dead now, ’n’ there’s no use bringin’ up her 

faults, I s’pose. I guess you know she left 
two children ?”’ 

““Yes; I heard it,’’ said Sarah. 

Will’s mother, she wanted ’em ; but Will 
would’nt let ’em go. He said they was all 
the comfort he ‘had; ’n’ he’s got an old 
woman keepin’ house for him. He was up 
to his mother’s last spring; an’ I teli you 
he’s changed! I guess you would’t know 
him. Folks used to call him wild, but he’s 
steady as old Time now.”’ 

Sarah listened, her quiet face a little pale, 
asad look in her large brown eyes. Amanda 
was a gossip, and Sarah had always abhorred 
gossip ; but it seemed to her she could listen 
forever so long as the gossip was about Will. 

For she loved him still. She had never 
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even thought of marrying another. Hers 
was one of those deep, earnest natures to 
to whom a second love is impossible, and 
though she had striven to forget that brief 
love-dream which had ended in such despair 
and pain, she had not been able to do so. 
‘She was glad he lived in another county, for 
she felt she could not have trusted herself to 
meet him, even though seven years had 
passed since she had last looked upon his 
face. 

She was thinking of him after Amanda 
had gone, and wondering in what way he 
had changed so much, when Abigail came in, 
weak still, but with her interest in the petty 
details of life as keen as ever. 

“What you makin’, Sarah?’’ she asked 
as her niece came out of the pantry with a 
piece of butter in one hand and some eggs 
in the other. 

“Custard pies. Don’t you like’em?” 

“Yes; but you needn’t make no fuss ’bout 
dinner to-morrow. We aint been keepin’ 
Christmas late years—it didn’t seem wuth 
while. Anything’ll do for us.” 

“Very well,’ said Sarah, her mind re- 
verting to the grand preparations she had 
hoped to make for Christmas day seven years 
before. ‘I'll just mix up a currant cake, ’n’ 
have acoupleo’ pies. We’re out o’ currants, 
but I can go into Perryville after’em. It’s 
so pleasant out I won’t mind the walk.”’ 

But fate decreed that the currant cake 
should never be made. 

As Sarah, her little basket of groceries on 
her arm, was hurrying homeward from the 
village in the dusk of evening, she heard thie 
sound of horses’ feet behind her, and, turn- 
ing, saw Mrs. Barstow in a sleigh, driven by 
her hired man. 

‘That you, Sarah Adams,”’’ said the widow. 
“T heard you’d come back, ’n’ I’ve been 
layin’ out to call on you, but I’ve been so 
crippled up with rheumatism I aint been 
able to stir outside the house for six weeks. 
I ought’nt to be out now; but I’m pestered 
to death ’bout my Christmas dinner. Will’s 
comin’ over with his two children, ’n’ I’ve 
invited my minister ’n’ his wife ’n’ daughter; 
’n’ I’d laid out to have a royal good time. 
But what does Keziah do but get sick this 
mornin’ ’n’ have to go home. Nothin’ else 
would do her. An’ now I’m left with 
nobody to get my dinner. 


I’ve been all over 


MRS. BARSTOW’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 





Perryville ’n’ can’t get asoul to come. If 
it wasn’t for my hands bein’ all stiff ’n’ 
doubled up I would’nt need nobody ; but its 
no use for me to even try to touch a thing; 
an’ what under the canopy I’m goin’ to do 
I don’t know.”’ 

Sarah hesitated a moment, and then, col- 
oring slightly, said slowly: ‘‘I’ll cook your 
dinner for you, Mrs. Barstow, if you’ll let 
me,” 

‘‘Let vou! Sarah, you don’t mean it?” 

‘Yes, but only on condition that you pro- 
mise to tell no one about it, and let no one 
come into the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Barstow was ready enough to promise, 
and drove home with a mind relieved from all 
anxiety. 

“Tt was real good of her to offer,” she 
thought. Not many girls would ’a’ done it; 
but it’s just like Sarah Adams. I wish to 
goodness Will had married her, ’stead 0’ 
Lucy.”’ 

“Keziah certainly knows how to get up a 
dinner,’’ said Will Barstow, as he cut a cus- 
tard pie at his mother’s table the foilowing 
day. ‘She don’t lose any of her skill with 
age. ‘This pie is simply delicious.’’ 

“I understood from some one that Keziah 
was sick and had to go home,”’ said the Rev. 
Mr. Early, looking up. ‘‘ Wife told me she 
heard you were in town yesterday, Mrs. Bar- 
stow, looking for some one to take her 
place.”’ 

Mrs. Barstow appeared embarrassed. Will 
saw, to his surprise, that she colored hotly. 

‘“‘T found some one,’’ she said briefly. 

‘“Mercy Porter, I guess,’’ said Mrs. Early. 
“IT was looking out, ’n’ saw you stop at her - 
house.”’ 

** Mercy lived with mother for atime about 
twelve years ago,’”’ said Will. ‘‘I wonder if 
she’s forgotten me? I'll step in ’n’ speak to 
her after dinner. Poor old woman, she used 
to think a good deal of me in spite of the 
way I was always teasing her.”’ 

“‘T—I’d rather you wouldn’t go into the 
kitchen, Will,’ said his mother nervously. 
‘‘She—she don’t want to see you, I know.”’ 

Will looked surprised, and made no further 
remark; but when dinner was over, and 
every one had gone into the big parlor, he 
managed to slip out unperceived by his 
mother, and went around by the garden path 
to the kitchen door. He pushed it open, 
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entered, and stood face to face with Sarah 
Adams ! 

‘ Sarah !’’ 

“Will!” 

It would be useless for me to attempt to 
tell all that was said between these young 
people, meeting again after a separation of 
seven years, or how Sarah, very cold and 
calm at first, broke down at last, and actually 
cried; how Will tried to comfort her, and 
ended by asking her to forgive and forget the 
past, and try him for a lover once more. 

Sufficient be it that when Mrs. Barstow 
missed her son, and went to the kitchen in a 
state of great trepidation to look for him, she 
found him with his arm about Sarah’s waist, 
and such a tender look on his handsome face 
that she knew at once what had happened. 

And the result of Sarah’s offer to cook 


Mrs. Barstow’s Christmas dinner was that 
Will posted off to Perryville and made the 
county clerk give him a marriage license; 
and that Sarah went home and dressed her- 
self in that white cashmere wedding dress 
which had been hidden away solong. Itwas 
a little old-fashioned, of course ; but she was 
too happy to care for that. 

And an hour laterthe Reverend Mr. Early 
united her to Will for better or worse, and 
Will knew at last the joy of a true marriage. 

‘Sarah Adams always was one of the for- 
givin’ kind,,’ said Amanda Ford when she 
heard the news. ‘An’ Will’s changed so 
much, that for all he treated her so mean 
seven years ago, I guess she won’t never re- 
pent marryin’ him.” 

And she never did. 





The Wedded Years. 





The years come in and the years go out, 
Forever and aye the same. 

They fan our lives with a hope and doubt, 
Touch us with blame or fame. 


They seem as one, although twenty-five 
Have gathered their folds away, 

Since working bees to a burnished hive 
We went on our wedding day. 


We've carried and blended together, dear, 
The polen for wax, the dew; 

Stored in our combs from each blossom year 
Sweets for the Winter through. 


We have often striven, as busy bees, 
For honey beyond our need; 

But enough, and God, wé have found is best ; 
With that we are blessed, indeed. 


Mrs. S. L. OBERHOLTZER, 





CTo-morrow’s Spirits. 





“Hail, hail, hail !’’ 
To-morrow’s spirits cry : 
Alas, my cheeks grow pale, 
A shadow dims mine eye, 
And all my members quail. 


*¢ Frail, hail, hail !”’ 
I hear them cross the tide, 
With many an unseen sail, 
The waters that divide 
To-day’s, to-morrow’s bale. 


** Hail, hail, 


“ Hail, hail, hail!”’ 
I hear their dip of oars, 
Their song, a rythmic wail, 
‘That slowly sinks and soars, 
Upon the midnight gale. 


hail! ’’ 


Their keel grates on the strand. 
Down, fears ! I dare not quail. 
My arms ! Upon the sand 

I’ll perish or prevail ! 


R. C. LENSKI. 
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TOPICS TALKED ABOUT. EVENTS HERE AND THERE. 





HE ‘‘Health Protective Association”’ of 
New York City is a society of women 
which began a few years ago, with half a 
dozen living on the East Side, principally in 
the neighborhood of Beekman Place. The 
area of this ‘‘Place’’ only comprise a couple 
of blocks facing the river, in the neighbor- 
hood of 5oth and 51st streets, but it has been 
made famous as the scene of one of ‘‘Sydney 
Luska’s’’ romances, and it may be called the 
home, if not the birth-place of the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association. The neigh- 
borhood, at this time, with all its natural 
advantages, and with the river at its foot, 
was pestilential to all who lived in its vicinity, 
and a nuisance to those who lived miles 
away. Within four blocks was the dumping 
ground of the rotten, festering manure heaps, 
collected and carted into one immense mass, 
covering a yard 250 feet deep, and often piled 
30 feet high, and left there always, night and 
day, through heat and summer rains, which 
ran miles of filth, and a stench that was 
often intolerable. In addition to this source 
of grievance there were the abbatoirs, which 
were even a greater cause of annoyance. 
The slaughtering of animals was one of the 
principal attractions for the small boys of 
the neighborhood, as it was all carried on in 
filthy sheds, open to the public, the blood 
running in rivers; the men walking about, 
inured to cruelty; their clothing besmeared ; 
the children watching the beasts in their 
agonies as they were hustled out of under- 
ground mud, frightened, uttering cries, and 
despatched amidst laughter, or oaths, in 
sight of each other, the blood soaking into 
rotten wooden flooring, where it festered and 
hardened, and created a stench that was sent 
out upon the atmosphere year after year. 
Beekman Place and its adjacent blocks, it 
must be understood, is not a “‘poor”’ neigh- 
borhood. It is well built up with a fine class 
of houses, and every evidence of culture and 
prosperity. At the time the ladies began 
their work, the houses were there, the people 
were there; but the work that belonged to 
the city—the care of the streets and the pro- 
tection of the health and general interests of 
the inhabitants were shamefully neclected. 


Their first point of attack’ was the dreadful 
dung yard before mentioned. It had long 
been a festering sore to the uptown commu- 
nity, anda gentleman named Musgrave had 
spent a year of his time, and twenty-eight 
hundred dollars in a vain atttempt to have ij 
indicted as a nuisance. The simple reason 
was that the proprietor was worth a million, 
and exercised an amount of political influ- 
ence which made it seemingly impossible to 


reach him. In two months, however, the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association had 
him arrested, tried, convicted, and restrained 
from doing business to the manifest injury of 
his neighbors and the community. His mal- 
odorous trade is still carried on, but the 
stock is banked and kept in scows in the 
river, and only kept in small quantity in the 
yard, which is occasionally cleared and isno 
longer detrimental to health. 

The efforts of the ladies were next directed 
to the slaughtering houses, and here, at the 
outset, the task seemed so collossal, the diffi- 
culties so great, that they were almost 
tempted to abandon the task. But success 
encouraged them—there were heroic women 
among them—and the husband of one 
of them was. their legal adviser and 
ready to aidin any emergency. Indictments 
were easily procured and they began what 
promised to be a !ong and bitter war. But 
though the spirit of resentment at interfer- 
ence and opposition was rife and found 
strong expression, yet there were in the 
midst of it men who recognized in inherent 
justice and humanity of the health protec- 
tive movement, and the un-wisdom of ex- 
pending the money in fighting it, which 
might be used to create a new orf- 
der of things. A delegation was finally 
sent from the Independent Companies of 
Butchers, which met thé ladies at the resi- 
dence of one of their number, Mrs. (Com- 
missioner) Holt, and a basis of negotiations 
agreed upon, the representatives of the 
slaughtering interests agreeing to call a 
meeting of their colleagues, and receive any 
definite propositions from the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association for a reform in present 
methods aid report upon their practicability. 
The leading firm in the progressive enter- 
prise was Schwartzchild and Subzberger, of 
the New York Refrigerating Company ; an 
the outcome of it has been far beyond what 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Health Protective Association ” 
hoped or expected. It has resulted in wiping 
out a plague spot and the building up of an 
abbatoir at the foot of East Forty-sixth 
street which is unequaled anywhere in this 
continent or elsewhere in the wor'd 
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The fact was that when the ground asit was 
and the methods as they were came to be 
surveyed from the stand point of an enlight- 
ened intelligence, looking farther than the 
selfish interest of the moment, the proprie- 
tory butchers found there was nothing to do 
but make a clean sweep; and they have 
done it. As one of the ladies remarked on 
visiting the new abbatoir recently opened : 
“Set aman on the right track and he will 
not stop until he has done all that can be 
done, and that makes it such a pity that 
they are not all started right.”” The new 
abbatoir covers asquare block from Forty-fifth 
to Forty-sixth street. The cattle are landed 
at the foot of the street, provided for 
in clean, roomy stalls, kept perfectly clean 
and fed and watered regularly twice every 
day while theyremain. When killed they 
are taken one at a time, as recommended by 
Henry Bergh, so that one does not see an- 
other slaughtered, nor is access allowed or 
rendered easy for children or outsiders to 
witness the work, which is executed swiftly 
and without unnecessary cruelty. 

Instead of wooden floors, every floor is 
cemented; and blood, offal, and refuse of 
every description conveyed throngh troughs 
into iron kettles, from which it passes into a 
mighty tank, eighty feet long, and air tight, 
lined with sharp knives, which grind bones 
and all substances instantly to pulp; and by 
the action of compressed heat, turns all into 
a powder, which is sold for the finest kind of 
fertilizer. Every part of the animal is turned 
to account. The wool pulled from the pelt 
is sold to the great cloth manufacturers; the 
pelt itself makes our morrocco boots, and 
many of our ‘‘ French ’’ kid gloves. 

There are miles of ice-rooms in which the 
beeves are hung, and in which they can be 
kept for months, the ice for which is manu- 
factured by compressed air machinery on the 
premises, run by an engine of 300 horse- 
power. The machine room alone cost up- 
wards of a hundred thousand dollars, is 
lined with cherry, floored with marble, and 
lighted by electricity, which also is made on 
the premises, for the street, or block in front 
of the building, as well as for the building 
itself. Throughout the whole there is 
neither dirt nor odor, and the entire modus 
operandi of the hitherto most revolting of 
practices has been changed as by magic into 
a series of scientific operations, which rid 
the business, as far as possible, of debasing 
influence. The old system has not as yet 
been entirely gotten rid of; there are sjill 
slaughtering firms who are far behind the 
representative and progressive ones, who 
have lent themselves to the health pro- 
tective movement. But they have been 
shamed and frightened into some sort of 
decency. They no longer expose their 
dreadful work. Some of them have ce- 
mented their floors; the blood no longer 
stands in pools in the streets. 


“Tt is all the work of the ladies,” said 
good Mr. Schwarzschild, as we looked at the 
handsome buildings and the row of neat, 
closed caravans for carrying away meat from 
the street. ‘‘We fought it pretty hard at 
first, and we should perhaps have fought it 
longer had we known the tune of half a 
million of dollars which this abbatoir was 
going to cost. But we are not sorry now; 
it is a good thing, and we are glad the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association made us do 
1” 


* * * * * * * *% * 


HE Washington memorial for Philadel- 
phia, which is being cast in Germany, 

and the statue portion of which is already in 
America, is proceeding apace, Professor Ru- 
dolph Siemering now being busy on the 
pedestal, which is to be elaborate. In front 
is a Titanic woman’s figure representing 
America surrounded by a group of kneeling 
citizens dressed in the fashion of the end of 
the last century in the United States and 
holding up flags and wreaths of victory. 
America is represented with flowing hair, 
capped with the Phrygian cap of liberty. 
The group on the opposite side of the pedes- 
tal will represent the summons to the war for 
independence. On each of the sides will be 
relief figures; on the one representations of 


various episodes in the war of independence 
and on the other the principal men who 
distinguished themselves therein. At the 
four corners there are groups of animals 
illustrative of America’s fauna. The figures 
will be of gilded bronze, and the whole will 
stand on a platform or sub-pedestal of dark 
granite. 


* * * * * * % * * 


HE new bronze groups in Fairmount 
Park attracted crowds to the Hazeltine 

Art Galleries, during the week of their stay. 
The first, which received honorable mention 
on its exhibition at the Paris Salon of last 
year, is by an American sculptor, and is en- 
titled ‘‘An Indian Woman Defending Her 
Children.” It represents a squaw of heroic 
size, standing astride a dead bear and wait- 
ing with a stone axe clenched in her right 
hand for the attack of others that lurk near 
by. She supports a child with her left arm 


and another huddles at her feet trembling 
with fear. The woman’s garment is nothing 
but a bear-skin; the feet are encased in moc- 
casins. So painstaking and elaborate has 
the sculptor been in detail, that even the ver- 
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tebra of the naked child crouching at her 
mother’s feet is clearly defined. The ex- 
ages on the squaw’s countenance is life- 
ike. Defiance is pictured in every lineament 
of her strong fot characteristic face. The 
other group is by the celebrated French 
sculptor, M. Cain, and is called ‘‘The Lion- 
ess.’”? It shows an immense lioness in a 
statant position, holding between her cruel 
jaws a wild boar which she has just captured 
and is about to feed to her cubs, which 
crouch at her feet, with their faces upturned 
and their mouths agape. The muscular de- 
velopment of the beast is admirable, and the 
sinuosity of the lean crouching cubs the 
acme of sculptured expression. 


* * * * * * * * * 


HE term “evaporated ”’ has become well 
established in the markets for fruit pre- 
pared by artificial heat, as distinguished 
from that dried in the primitive way of ex- 
posure to the sun. Evaporated fruit, being 
dried rapidly, has not time to become 
changed and partly soured, and, being dried 
in the dark, remains beautifully white, in- 
stead of turning brown like that exposed to 
the sun ; besides, these are the important 
advantages of freedom from dust, and the 
soiling by insects, birds, etc. The evapor- 
ated fruit presents such a superior appear- 
ance, there is no wonder that it bringsa 
much higher price in the market or stores 
than ordinary dried fruit. This is a matter 
of so nruch importance that one who has any 
considerable quantity of fruit to preserve by 
drying eannot afford to go on in the old- 
fashioned way. ‘There are several driers or 
evaporators now offered at a moderate price, 
which turn out as good products as the ex- 
_—— machines first introduced. The 
ifference in the price between the superior 
and inferior article will readily pay for a 
drier in one season. With artificial 
eat one is not liable to loss in stormy 
weather, which stops the drying in the sun, 
and it is often very difficult to keep the 
partly dried fruit from spoiling. Not only 
1s artificial heat superior for drying fruit, 
but vegetables, especially sweet corn, are 
much better in flavor and appearance than 
when dried in the old way.—Americau Ag- 
riculturist. 


* * * *& * * *% 


HE Provincialist, a new Boston paper 
started to help the business of natural- 
izing Englishmen, Scotchmen, etc., speaks 
of the movement as a stupendous one. It 
claims that the United States census shows 
there are in this country about 2,000,000 
British subjects, outside of those from Ire- 
land. Of this number, it asserts, 250,000 
can be made voters within two years, and the 
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Provincialist further claims that there are 
950,000 people from the Canadian provinces 
resident in the various States. Chicago has 
nearly 50,000 English, Scotch, and Canadian 
residents. The naturalization movement has 
great momentum there. In all the large 
towns and cities of the Union the interest is 
developing largely. 


* * * * * * ® 


HE women of Massachusetts, according 

to statistics gathered by Hon. William I. 
Bowditch, paid one-tenth of all the taxes on 
property in the Commonwealth. There are 
342 towns in the State. In 163 of these 
towns the women paid nearly two million 
dollars ($1,966,601). Inthe cities of Boston, 
Chelsea, Newton, and Brookline, women paid 
$1,448,479. In Newton one woman paid as 
much as 1424 men. In Milford the women 
paid nearly three times as much as the 
men. In some towns the proportion of 
taxes on women was still larger. In the 
large cities east and west, the proportion is 
probably much smaller; but in Rockford, 
Illinois, the women are said to pay two-thirds 


of the taxes, and in the city of New York a 


considerable percentage of the women tax- 
payers are market-women and hucksters. 


* * * * * * * 


FITTING memorial to Helen Hunt Jack- 

son and her labors in behalf of the In- 
dians will be the Ramona Indian Girls’ 
School, which is building at Santa Fe, N. M. 
The building will cost $30,000, and will ac- 
commodate one hundred and fifty pupils. Stu- 
dents will be retained from two to five years. 


A New York architect contributed the design, 
which is patterned to some extent on the old 
cliff dwellings of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Government aid will largely pay for build- 
ing the school, but the cost of furnishing 
must be defrayed by private subscriptions. 
A fine portrait of Mrs. Jackson has been 
given, and one woman has devoted jewels to 
the furnishing of a memorial room. 


* * * * * * * 
CCORDING to the Euglish Women's 
Review there are now about one hun- 
dred women serving on school boards in 
England and Wales. Four county districts 
have women as clerks. There are also women 
overseers, assistant overseers, and overseers 
of highways. 
* * * * * * * 
XPERIMENTS made recently in New 
York have shown conclusively what 

the destructive capabilities of the Zalinski 
pneumatic dynamite gun really are. This 
invention, even in its present experimental 
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and imperfect shape, is able to throw with 
accuracy fifty-five pounds of explosive gela- 
tine a distance of one mile, so that the mass 
will explode at the proper momont for pro- 
ducing the minimum destructive effect. The 
two-masted schooner, “Silliman,’’ was used 
as a target, it being anchored 1,980 yards 
from Fort Lafayette, where the gun was 
stationed. The first shell struck the water 


a few yards short of the target, and threw a 
column of water nearly a hundred feet high 
up into the air; but the second one took the 
schooner fairly and squarely somewhere near 
the water line, and, in consequence, the 
United States Government is poorer by the 
loss of one old hulk. There were nothing 
but splinters left. These warlike inventions 
make one hope very decidedly for peace. 


x * * * * * * * * 


CONTRIBUTION to therapeutics has 

lately been made by Prof. Delloeuf, of 
Liege, that is likely to prove of some im- 
portance. It is well established that in cer- 
tain hypnotic subjects, a suggestion made in 
a trance that a blister applied to a certain 
part of their body will in time produce actual 
inflammation; and Mr. Delloeuf argued 
from this that the feeling of pain must itself 
be an inflammatory irritant. Hence, if the 
pain be removed from a wound, its healing 
ought to be accelerated. To verify this hy- 
pothesis, he marked two corresponding spots 
with a red-hot iron, one on each arm of a 
young woman whom he could make insensi- 
ble by suggestion, announcing to the patie1t 
that the one on the right arm should not be 


felt. The experiment was entirely success- 
fel. Later, when the bandages were removed, 
the left arm presented a vesicled sore with 
an inflammatory area three centimeters in 
diameter, while the right arm showed only a 
clean scorch of the skin of the exact diam- 
ter of the iron, without redness or inflamma- 
tion. On another subject similar results 
were obtained with burns and blisters. Here 
Mr. Delloeuf’s investigations stopped. It 
is obvious enough that more experiments 
should be made, in order to ascertain the 
exact scope and limits of this method of 
cure. 


* * * * * * * * 
CORRESPONDENT of Nature seeks 
the opinion of psychologists upon the 

following circumstance. A female child, 

quick and intelligent, when about fifteen 
months old, learned to repeat the alphabet, 
the days of the week, the months, etc. ; and 


‘and the spelling of simple words. 


shortly afterwards she picked up scraps of 
nursery rhymes in English and German, 
All this 
was acquired readily, eagerly indeed, and 
for a time, she recalled everything without 
the slightest trouble. At ahout two years 
old, further teaching was for a time remitted, 
as she was observed to be repeating audibly 
in her sleep that which she had learned dur- 
ing the day. Subsequently tuition was re- 
sumed under a governess; but not only had 
she forgotten much of what she had pre- 
viously known perfectly, but she was able 


to learn far less readily than formerly. She 
is now about three and a-half years old, in 
perfect good health and spirits, quick and 
particularly observant; but the capacity for 
learning by rote is materially diminished. 
She is remarkably imitative, but shows not 
the slightest faculty for drawing and still 
less for music. The writer would like to 
hear the history of any parallel cases, or and 
opinions as to the explanation of these unu- 
sual appearances. , 

* * * *” * * 


HE English Registrar-General has made 

a comparison between healthy and 
unhealthy occupations. Assuming the nor- 
mal average death rate of the community as 
the unit of comparison, and calling it 1,000, 
particular occupations may be regarded as 
healthy and unhealthy according as the 
death rates of those pursuing them fall 
above or below that figure. The most 
healthy occupation appears to be that of 
ministers of religion, whose rate is 556. 
Thus physical and spiritual soundness seem 
to go hand in hand. Next are gardeners and 
nurserymen, 599; farmers and graziers, 631 ; 
agricultural laborers, 7o1; schoolmasters, 
719; and grocers, coal merchants, paper, 
lace and hosiery manufacturers, wheel- 
wrights, shipbuilders and coal miners, with 
all of whom the average death rate is under 
775. The most unhealthy occupations are 


the trades connected with the liquor traffic 
and hotel service, with whom the death ser- 
vice is 2,205. Following these are the gen- 


. eral laborers in London, 2,020; costermong- 


ers, bankers and street sellers, 1,879; inn- 
keepers, ete., 1,521; and brewers, 1,361. 
After the trades concerned with alcohol, the 
highest rates are furnished by occupations 
that involve the breathing of dust other than 
coal dust, and the exposure to lead poison- 
ing. The death rate among butchers is also 
high. 
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arly fall, are nowa blaze of light. 


The Fashions. 


Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Events. 


EW YORK society is at home and 
generally settled down for the 
winter, at least as far as ‘‘ society ”’ 
ever settles down to anything, 


mywhere, but to have a house here and a 
house there—at Newport, Lenox, Tuxedo, 
New York, Washington, and one or two in 
furope—and divide the year between them. 
Butjust now New York is very full. Hotels 


Bue crowded, it is difficult to cross the ave- 


mes, and the rows of brown stone houses, 
which were dark during the summer and 
The 
“season” will undoubtedly be a gay one, 


Pit the principal effort of those will make it 


#, seems to be to keep their movements out 
ofthe papers ; and the most brilliant events 


- Hierefore take place behind locked doors and 


vith closed blinds. 
“First nights” at the principal theatres 
md opera houses have been recognized social 


rents, but they are so no longer, for the pub- 


leity given to names, and their conjunction 
with others simply notorious, have operated 


Pokeep the ‘wealth and fashion” at home 


Pisence, 


Baily becoming more important factors 


these occasions, and now of the lists of 
Mtsons given in some of the leading papers 
le majority are conspicuous only by their 
All the same, the theatres are 


the social life of the large cities, and re- 


@Mesent its character, its many sidedness, its 
Fillies, its vices, and its virtues as no other 


It was a singular and inter- 
gathering that took place at the First 


Baptist Church, Stonington, Conn., recently, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the pastor’s, the Rev. Dr. Albert G. Palmer’s 
ordination, and thirty-fifth year of connection 
with this church. Dr. Palmer is the author 
of many beautiful hymns, and a letter from 
the poet Whittier spoke of these as a contri- 
bution to the ‘worship of the ages.’”’ A 
feature of the services was the singing of a 
hymn, the words for which were written by 
Miss Sara A. Palmer, a daughter, upon whom 
the poetic mantle of her father seems to have 
fallen. The address of the occasion was de- 
livered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Con- 
necticut, and a most honored and beloved 
guest was the eldest son of the venerable 
clergyman, Mr. A. M. Palmer, the manager 
of the Madison Square Theatre, at whose 
country home in Stamford, Conn., the aged 
divine and his still active and devoted wife, 
Mr. Palmer’s mother, spend much of the 
summer. The church and the stage are no 
longer divorced except by the persistent con- 
demnation of igorance and bigotry, and this 
sin of condemnation is worse than any the 
stage could commit. 

A fine example of the influence which the 
stage not unfrequently exerts for good is dis- 
played at the Union Square Theatre in 
“Henrietta,” a Dickensonian drama by 
Bronson Howard, which in a strong and yet 
light vein, which does not detract from 
scenes of intense and pathetic interest, ar- 
raigns Wall Street, and does more to hold the 
mirror up to its deadly influence and prac- 
tices than could be achieved by a bushel of 
sermons. 
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The Nineteenth Century Club opens under 
the leadership of its founder and President, 
Mr. Courtland Palmer, this season, who will 
give a paper on the ‘Club Universal,” 
apropos of the motion to make this club, 
which so far has been a literary society, a 
real men and women’s club, with a club 
house and all the social features of a male 
club. Whether this is as yet practicable can 
only be known by trying ; it would at any- 
rate be an interesting experiment. 

The Woman’s Congress, which meets an- 
nually in some one or other of the Eastern, 
Western or South-western cities, held its 15th 
annual session in New York city the last of 
October, and was entertained by Sorosis, 
during its stay of three days, and also at a 
brilliant reception at Delmonico’s. The list 
of papers given at Masonic’ Hall, which had 
been secured and handsomely decorated for 
the occasion, was recorded last month and 
presented no specially new or noteworthy 
features. It was hoped that two of them 


would have been devoted to presenting both 
sides of the Woman Suffrage question from 
strong, candid, discriminating and intelli- 
gent stand-points, and there was some disap- 


pointment: that this was not the case. The 
session was, however, a very full, and inter- 
esting one, closing with an afternoon recep- 
tion given by the Chairman of the Ex. Com. 
of Sorosis, Mrs. Wm. Tod Helmuth, to the 
association. 

The ‘Meridian’ is an interesting little 
club of thirty women, whose membership is 
limited to this number, and whose work in- 
stead of being based on a constitution and 
by-laws, is done alphabetically, the presiding 
officers being chosen according to the succes- 
sive letters of the alphabet, and also the sub- 
jects for the paper, and discussion for each 
meeting. A ‘‘constitution”’ is indeed one of 
the most embarrassing things that a club or 
society can be afflicted with. Sorosis, the 
first womans’ club in this country, began 
with as little of one as possible, but it was 
added to, and ‘‘tinkered”’ until it became so 
complicated as to be practically the nullity 
it was in the beginning. 

The first artistic event of the season was 
the exhibition of Munkacsy’s ‘Christ on 
Calvary,’’ a companion work to his “Christ 
before Pilate,’’ which Mr. Wanamaker 
bought for an enormous sum. This second 
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great work is equally marvellous asa con 
position ; in color, grouping, expression 
as a study of anatomy. As a picty 
it is painful, notwithstanding the 
finement, and spirituality in the face, 
Christ, as contrasted with the coarse 
tures of the robbers hung on either side, 
the central figure. The criticism is thatifj 
the Jewish Christ, whereas it ought to bet 
highest type of the Universal Man, and thg 

it expresses tensest agony and suffering, 
nothing of the rapture of the ned 
his triumph over sin and death and |} 
The figure of the beloved disciple, clad ig 
dark red robe, stands the picture of 
spair; while Mary, the Mother, is prostg 
at the foot of the cross; beside her 
Magdalene, and standing with arms ¢ 
tended, horror stricken, Elizabeth, the sister 
of Mary. The jeering soldiers are passig 
a cruel spear turned toward the Savior; the 
crowd whitch presses forward is just ai 
might have been, every figure life-like; fi 
the officer on horseback, to the escapimg 
Judas, who seeing his work, is running awy 
to hang himself. 

Mr. J. W. Champney, the well known 
tist, has made a great success of portraitsil 
pastel, a medium which has been little uf 
of late, and is discredited for strong wal 
But the results under Mr. Champney’s tre 
ment are surprisingly good, for he not ol 
makes a portrait, but a picture, whidii 
beautiful as a composition, and so har 
ious in its details, as to possess more fff 
individual interest. His successful po 
of last season, Miss Kate Sanborn and om 
were mentioned at the time. His late : 
known as the “Recall.” It is the strikiMfl,,. 
full length figure of a beautiful girl, whog 
proaches the parlor footlights of an amat 
stage, and inclines forward, one lovely pan 
lifting her delicate flowered gown, and hé 
ing the roses which have been thrown to hei; 
while others lie at her feet. The exquisil 
figure is beautifully poised, and the periet 
arms and neck are displayed to advanti 
in the dress,a Empire. The young 
is the daughter of one of the most brillid 
women in New York, and her father is 
eminent physician. She is now the wite of 
U. S. Army officer. 

We are to have additions to the society 
artists this season in New York, in the pers0l 
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"of Mr. Elliott, the husband of Maud, 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; and 
Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, the son of 
MRobert, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
yho has married Miss. Coddington, an heiress, 
whose beautiful home on Fifth Avenue is 
ilready occupied by the young couple. All 
“ihe “Browning”’ Societies in the country 
wil want the honor of entertaining him, but 
is their numbers are usually limited, it will 
be doubtful if they can make a display equal 
to their zeal. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, the Brown- 
ing student and lecturer, is engaged to give 
several addresses this season before literary 
dubs at the East ; and the result will doubt- 
ss be an impetus in the :direction ‘of 
“Browning ’’ Societies and Browning Study. 

The “‘Goethe’’ of this city, of which Wm. 
Cullen Bryant is president, and A. M. Pal- 
™mer vice-president, proposes a magnificent 
meeption to Mr. Henry Irving at the Acad- 
"gemy of Music, and the subsequent compli- 
muent of attending his first representation in 
abody. It may be jeopardized however by 
the delicate state of Mrs. Palmer’s health, 
which kept the family in the country longer 
# than usual, though they have now taken pos- 
Bsssion of their new up-town home, Sixty- 
fifth street and Madison avenue, and Mr. 
Palmer has personally superintended the first 
production of the first of the series of the 
“author’s matinees,”’ at the Madison Square 
Theatre, this season, which became such a 
feature of the afternoon entertainments last 


‘The fine Autumn days have shown how 
euch riding on horseback is on the increase 
*Btiong young American women, and how 
“a greatly the dress is improved by having the 
skirt curtailed of its formerly long, embarrass- 
ing, and dangerous trail. The stylish habit is 
tow finished exactly as a first-rate tailor fin- 
shes men’s clothes, but it is perfectly plain, 


# ith short skirt, short habit basque, and trou- 


ee ts which fall just over the tops of the 

Bots. The skirt is held in place with interior 
straps, through which the foot passes, and is 
hemmed up, not lined. The bodice is lined 
With thick, firm satin, and a high authority at- 
@xches a satin corslet, if liked, which obviates 
Bite necessity of a corset, and gives entire 

om in the use of the arms. 

There is great simplicity in the desions of 
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the present season, but great richness and 
beauty of material. The brocaded silks are, 
some of them overpowering, and could only 
be worn by women of majestic proportions, 
and unusual splendor of coloring, without 
extinguishing them. That is a reminder 
that a club for the cultivation of health and 
beauty is talked of, and the possibilities of 
such a club may be judged by the results in 
the cases of the few young American women 
who cultivate riding, and out-door sports. | 
JENNY JUNE. 
nisachailibliltiaicala 
A GREAT deal of cost is lavished upon 
evening dresses, although some of them, 
especially those of young girls, seem to be 
marvels of simplicity. It is a curious fact 
that the elegant combinations of brocade, 
satin and lace often cost less than the fine 
India wools and nun’s-veilings made over 
silk and furnished with only tulle and ribbons. 
White is the evening dress par excellence for 
young girls, and the most efegant are sim- 
ply of finest wool over silk, with thick, soft, 
satin ribbon for braces and bows, belt or 
looping. ‘This is more refined than the use of 
white moire ribbon, which has become com- 
mon. The jewelry that is worn on first en- 
tering society, if any, must be fine and very 
inconspicuous ; stud ear-rings, either small 
diamonds or minute blossoms in enamel, 
and bracelets that are no more than gold 
wire upon the arm. 

For a young lady or young married women 
who go out a great deal the most useful even- 
ing dress is of black lace over silk, surah or 
satin francaise, but a young lady should not 
wear guipure lace; this is only adapted to 
older women. 

The next most useful dress is of any be- 
coming shade of soft corded silk, trimmed 
with a passmenterie of the same color, but 
with fine bead and tinselled effects, now so 
fashionable, and which light up so well for 
dinners and in the evening. 

Pretty and inexpensive evening dresses are 
of thin flowered grenadine, draped over white 
lawn or batiste, having full panel and vest 
front of Fedora lace, and garniture of ribbon 
matching the design in color. 

Panels and plastrons of small fine flowers 
have been seen upon some imported dresses, 
but they are too costly and perishable to be 
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Bpopular. A charming and new aspect is 
1G produced by lines of /flewsettes, enclosing the 
“J panel of lace or passmenterie, the same orna- 
“Bmenting the collar and passing down the 

Biont of the bodice. 

# The most lovely evening dress seen this 
season was of rose-color silk with front of 
coral embroidery in white chenille over ivory 
satin. The pointed corsage was draped with 
the rarest white lace. There were no sleeves, 
but the ivory kid gloves came up to over the 
elbow. 

Avery charming effect was produced by a 
‘rich black dress, which displayed vest and 

panel of beautiful Burano lace over delicate 
flesh-colored silk. The wearer had beautiful 
ams and the sleeves were of the lace only, 
tut the effect was the same, only more ani- 
mate,as that of the vest and panel, and was 
most delicate and harmonious. 

Green in different shades is the color of 
the season. 

Mahogany, red and white,or red and black, 
ae high combinations. 

Gray is too cold a color for winter unless 
combined with ruby, or turned into the hues 
ofa wintry sunset by uniting it with yellow. 

~<er- 
Review of Fashion. 
« HERE are no longer any fashions,”’ 

T remarked a lady recently, ‘‘for 
women can dress just as they please.’”’ This 
true; one can wear alike the oldest and 
wwest things without exciting any atten- 
tion, but there are still ‘‘ fashions’? which 
we quickly distinguished by those who are 
wcustomed to the detailof them. Naturally 
the possibilities in dress were never So great ; 
afortune may be expended upon the clothes 
upon one’s back, or a very creditable appear- 
ace presented with very small outlay. The 
thief reason is this: that materials are very 
low, are manufactured and sold for less than 
tver before, of the same quality; the ex- 
Petise is in the addition to labor, particularly 
handwork, and this together with the use of 
sich precious items as gold and silver in 
threads and beads may bring cost up to a 
fabulous amount. 

The features of all ordinary dress to-day is 
its extreme simplicity combined with fineness, 
accuracy of cut and beauty of finish. Acces- 
ries and superfluities are all gotten rid of, 
] and this is true also in regard to other things 
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used in society,—cards, stationery—whatever 
has a public or outdoor function. In doors, 
dress may be making, elaborate, peculiar 
and varied as the purse will admit, provided 
it suits the wearer and the occasion. 

The President’s sister, Miss Cleveland, 
who has become a resident of New York and 
associated herself with the government of 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s school, though still 
possessed ofa youthful figure and appearance, 
is greatly admired for the dignity and appro- 
priateness of her dress to her position ; the 
favorite dress and the one in which she was 
presented to the school is of fine black corded 
wool, made with a demi-train, the skirt at- 
tached to the edge of the bodice and hurg in 
graceful folds without over-skirt or drapery. 
The Moy-en-age bodice fits her graceful form 
without a wrinkle, and the sleeves are fin- 
ished upon the shoulders with high standing 
puffs of black velvet. 

A fashionable breakfast dress is of striped 
velvet with front of brocade or gathered crepe 
over silk or satin. The sides-are loose and 
show the lining of shot silk or plush. A 
Swiss bodice; which is laced across, forms a 
plastron and separates the lower front from 
the full shirt front of crepe or lace. There 
is no trimming except that furnished by com- 
bination of colors and materials. 
the front is of some thin material it is laid 
in diagonal folds, and instead of plastron it 
is tied across the front with ribbon, the bow 
descending in a point. 

The use of fur is a marked feature of 
winter costumes; and its insertion as panels 
and lines in the seams of costumes and gar- 
ments is a novelty. Its use also as an edge, 
rather than a border, the passmenterie, 
braiding, or embroidery laying over it, is a 
new application of this always effective and 
becoming finish. The present form of fur 
garments, and the employment of fur as 
trimming, is a development and revival of 
the past few years. The long fur cloaks, the 
fur paletots and mantles of fifteen, twenty, 
and twentv-five years ago, have all disap- 
peared. Occasionally we see a seal-skin 
ulster, but they are found too warm and 
weighty, too burdensome to be practical. 
Long cloth cloaks are bordered with fur, or 
trimmed with fur cuffs and collar, but the 
fur-/ined cloaks are only used as evening or 
carriage wraps. The finest of the latter are 


When / 
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magnificent. They are of dark-red India 
wool, or brocade lined with chinchilla. 

The novelty in cloth for long cloaks is 
“shadow”’ cloth. It is soft, furry on the 
reversible side, but smooth in brown, dark 
green and gobelin blue shades on the out- 
side, which is covered with figures in shadow, 
or only seen in certain lights. A fichu collar, 
or a bow, of light long fur, and muff, are the 
fashionable accompaniments to these cloaks. 
The new names for fur are ‘‘caraca/,”’ 
“‘mouffion,” and Labrador. The last 
familiar, but the others are new, and are ap- 
plied to a smooth, black, feathery fur, and 
to a long, light lynx which has dark hair in 
it. The Labrador is a righ, brown fur, with 
a deep pile, not glossy, and very suitable for 
brown cloth or velvet. The newest form of 
collar is the “‘fichu,’’ which surrounds the 
neck and reaches to the waist. The long 
boa and muff are the only other fur garments 
popularly worn, except the fur cap and seal- 
skin jacket. The cap is often of astrakhan, 
andaccompanies a cloth jacket trimmed with 
astrakhan, or a costume with astrakhan 
finish. 

Curled lambswool is something like astra- 
khan, but much softer and finer; it has been 
introduced here by the Redfern House, and 
will doubtless be naturalized and manufac- 
tured, but at present it wi easy to find. 

The growth in luxury of personal appoint- 
ments is very marked; but the workmanship 
and designs were never so fine, or so little 
showy. A fan seen recently cost five hun- 
dred dollars, yet no one who was not well 
acquainted with the value of lace, of the 
gems which form the dainty monogram upon 
the handle, and the name of the artist who 
signed his name to the painting, would have 
supposed it worth one-fifth that sum. 

—~<ter- 

Miss Isabel Frances Morris, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Thurlow Weed, was married recently, 
and received, as her wedding gift, one million dollars 
from her father. Her dress was a rich gown of cream 
white satin, court train, anda petticoat of silver bro- 
cade with sprays of orange blossoms along the side. 
The corsage was covered with old point lace. The 
sleeves to the elbow were of lace. A tulle veil, held 
in place by a garland of orange blossoms, fell over 
the whole costume. She wore nojewels. Her mother 
wore a handsome black satin, with jet trimmings 
and bonnet to match. There were no bridesmaids. 
The bride was born in New Orleans twenty-two years 


age. She has dark hair, a beautiful and expressive 
face, and a fine figure. Her father has spared no 
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pains nor money to make her the happiest and most 
accomplished girl in the world. Her beauty and , 
graces made her a social queen in the Crescent City. 
One of the highest honors that the society of the city 
can bestow upon its fair is to make her queen of the 
carnival, an honor which Miss Morris received several 
years ago. Among her gifts was a residence at Bar 
Harbor with all its furnishings, a diamond star pin, 
a pearl necklace with diamond pendant, some beau- 
ful silver, and rare old laces. The bridegroom, Mr. 
Barnes, is a member of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in Boston ; and their winter home will be ou 
Beacon street in that city. 


a Op 


LONDON DRAWING-ROOM TALK. 
NCE upon a time, when I was not so 
C:) worldly as I am now, I used to betray 
my admiration for the poet Swin™ 
burne. The discreet would say tome: ‘‘ You 
must not; it is not at all the thing.” In 
fact, not at all proper for Mrs. Podsnap’s 
“young person’? to know anything about, 
and when I dared to plead to them: ‘‘ Blind, 
blind, can you not see?—this man is not a 
Christian; he is a Greek, and this creation 
of his isan ‘Idea;’ not the undressed flesh 
you take it for, but capital letters, please.’ 
No use, they would none of my interpreta- 
tion, and sniffed and gasped like our cook 
at sight of a sculptured Venus. I often 
doubt if those who go to the other extreme 
of admiring all he has written, and in their 
own way and for reasons often incompre- 
hensible, really hit him off any better than 
our cook did the Venus. But only to-day, 
taking up his paper on Victor Hugo’s Choses 
Vries, my heart thrilled at this—his perora- 
tion, so to speak: ‘‘There is but one thing 
under heaven to which a man should bow— 
Genius; and there is but one thing to which 
a man should kneel—Goodness!’’ Now, is 
not that a healthy pulse? Who can or dare 
accuse the author of Lrectheus, The Triumph 
of Time, and Proserpine, of being morbid 
and unhealthy after that? (Though they do 
say that Rosetti was himself once basely 
heard to murmur over one book of poems by 
him: ‘‘ Pocta nascitur non fit—for publica- 

tion.’’) , 
Apropos, the current gazette, des Beaux 
Arts, in its article, Les Preraphaelites An- 
glais, reproduces Holman Hunt's portrait of 
D. G. Rosetti, which makes him look like 
a very wicked maniac. To make up for this 
I must add that in the same paper Rosetti’s 
study for ‘‘Beatrice Dead’’ is beautiful. It 
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jsvery strong, and the truest poetry is limned 
inthe features. In the same there is a fac 
VE simile of a head by Burne-Jones, bold and 
THoweet and symmetrical; the features are 

‘FP fnely modeled, a proud high head, nose and 

4, mouth grinning with thought. Mons. 
Durand Gréville’s paper on the paintings in 

*F the United States treats of Mrs. W. H. Van- 
WH iderbilt’s, Mrs. Stewart’s, and Mrs. Blodgett’s 

collections, leaving out Mr. Walter’s, of 

‘Bfaltimore, Maryland, which is vastly more 
- § important. 
@ The guild of lady workers, known as the 
Greek Society, are boasting that thirty-five of 
its members copied the famous Bayeux tap- 
etry, which Mrs. Wheeler of the “‘ Associated 
Artists,’ by a grand coup, carried off and 
exhibited in New York for a short time only. 
The accomplishment of the work was a great 
feat and will be monumental. The drawings 
were lent by the South Kensington Museum. 
The wools were dyed to match the colors, 
Band the stitches imitated exactly. Possibly 
future antiquarians may addle their brains 
| wer this piece of work after the manner of 
the fashionable theorists of the day. 

A better outlay of time, I should say, was 
that on the flower farming, of which was 
given in a late journal the description. It 
wight to be a woman’s industry, and is worth 
printing forthe sake of the hint it gives. At 
Scillaws in the Department Var., 33 acres 
f arid, calcareous soil, 300 feet above the 
)gMediterranean level, yielding an uncertain 
larvest of olives, and watered by a barely 
utilized spring in the rocks above, were 
taken as a flower farm in 1881. The ground 
was dug up and terraced, the strong ground 
‘giving rocks for support; on the margin of 
tach terrace a shallow ditch ran from end to 
ad. Thus treated, 2,000 yards of terrace 
Wer 18 acres gave 17 acres of planting 
gtound. Forty-five thousand tufts of violets 
aid 140,000 roots of jasmine first took pos- 
»} €ssion of the beds, to be followed by roses, 
graniums, jonquils, etc., etc. In 1882, the 
land which had yielded a rent of £23 per 
,ainum, produced perfumes valued at £8,630, 
ad the net profit was £1,553. An altitude 
1} 500 to 2,000 feet seems necessary to the 
up tccess of scent-giving flower plantations, a 
PF lcareous soil and aspect, sheltered from 
ld winds, next. The flowers used or pre- 
Mp fred are the simple old-fashioned species ; 
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the varieties of later introduction are not so 
reliable for growth or scent. George Du 
Maurier, who, if it were not for his fame in 
Punch, will be always remembered for his” 
beautiful drawings of Owen Meredith’s Zu- 
cille, has his drawings on exhibition at the 
Fine Arts Society’s galleries. They are full 
of subtle feeling and tell many a story, be- 
sides their author’s academical work, not of, 
but beyond the Punch domains. 

Lord Ronald Gower who, like the Duke of 
Sutherland, has a penchant for agreeable 
Americans, has offered to Stratford-on-Avon 
a Shakespeare of his own designing. 

Mr. Ruskin is better ; so much better, im 
fact, that he is continuing work on his large 
painting of “Andromache in the home of 
Neoptolemus.’’ It is impossible to get ina 
conversation of any kind here without hear- 
ing the British grumbler growl about his 
climate, and yet, say the scientific folk, this 
is all a mistake, moderate and frequent rain, 
such as characterizes the British climate is 
the most effective of sanitary agencies. It 
cleanses the ground and what is more impor- 
tant cleanses the air. Besides it absorbs and 
carries down to the river the excess of car- 
bonic acid gas exhaled from our lungs and 
produced by our fires and lights. 

You will know the ‘Penny Dreadful” 
and the ‘‘Six Penny Awful” as applied to 
cheap romance literature of the day? Well; 
the “Shilling Shocking ’”’ is the very last. 

Among the Jubilee ‘gifts to the Queen, at 
present on view to visitors by card at St. 
James Palace, is an engraved signet-ring of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. It was made in 
1628 and was traced by the donor, Mr. Drury 
Fortman, to Geneva, where it formed part of 
the late Duke of Brunswick's collection given 
to him by that town. 

A more wonderful thing is the acquisition 
by the British Museum of a coin, a deca- 
drachm of the Bactrian series, which is said 
to be unique. It dates from 150 B. C. 

A history of the Livingstone of Collender 


has just been completed by Mrs. E. B. 
Livingstone. This ought to interest the 
American branch of the family. 

What do you think of this for an epitaph? 
At Foile, Sussex, which is the cfadle of the 
“Yankee twang,” there is a tombstone 
erected to the memory of Thomas Budget, 
‘“‘who was drowned whilst fishing in the 
21st year of his age by his sorrowing 
parents !!”’ 
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The year 1890 will be the four hundredth 
WEgnniversary of the birth of Caspar Schnen- 
Mfeld Von Ossing, a Milesian nobleman and 


WEmystic, whose followers still exist as a body 
in Philadelphia. 

Queen Margharita of Italy has collected a 

Blrge Hebrew library, with the latest works 
‘on Jewish literature. 

‘| One day, over a cup of tea, Professor 


| §plackie said to me that German was the 


language of the wise, and do you know,— 
felt as he is, and he plainly shows it,—he 
Peappears to think more in German séra/q 

4 than in his cosmopolitanized kelt, which 
‘#makes me call to mind one of the most 
yaluable and interesting of the smaller Euro- 
s§pean libraries : is the Wolfen brittel in North 
JeGermany? For many years a no less per- 
YEsonage than the poet, dramatist and philoso- 
er Lessing was its librarian. Here, amid 
His treasures, enveloped in clouds of tobacco 

Bemoke so strong that no book beetle dared 
"ito feed upon the toothsome paste and glue 
stored up in book backs, the great thinker 
PHvorked out his Laocoon, Nathan the Wise, 
sBetc. The library contains 150,000 books; 
©@mong them Luther's Bible. 

Edwin Arnold has in press a volume of 
boems, and among them many new original 
V#pieces. One of these, ‘In an Indian Tem- 
Vaple,” is a dialogue between an English offi- 
‘Beial, a Nautch dancer and an Indian priest. 
BAnother, ‘‘A Casket of Jewels,’ brings 
gether in a new form recondite legends 
connected with precious stones. Triibner & 
“lo. publish it. 

There is a funny story of a case lately 
heard before the Queen’s Bench. A firm of 
tetal-workers received an order for some 
ngels for artistic iron gates to stand at the 
ate Lord Dudley’s seat near Whitby. The 
THmgels, which were the supporters of the 
S@dudley arms, were described as being ‘‘so 
PEmestionable ”’ that Lady Dudleyv had them 
SHmMmediately removed. Hence a lawsuit on 
MBthe artistic merit of the angels. 
©@ There is a ‘holiday colony” started at 

Madrid by Senor Coseio, director of the 
Pedagogic Museum, and two schoolmasters, 

Baking eighteen poor children to San Vicente 
Ogte la Barquera; they remained a month. 
PPThis is the first holiday colony that has been 
Bpublicly planned in Spain, and has excited a 
good deal of interest. ‘The Inspector-Gen- 
*geralof Education, Senor Robeldo, and a large 
y§concourse of people assembled to witness the 
departure of the little travellers. 

: he Riforma lately published an eloquent 
B@ppeal against the disfigurement, on the 


94 Canal Grande at Venice, by the sign boards 


ind advertisement of bric-a-brac_ shops. 
% the indignant Venitian reminds his fellow 
Btownsmen that a sumptuary law was passed 
'#™ the days of Parla Veronese, forbidding 
7@ the occupation of the palaces by those who 
1 ttafficked in its beauty. 

§ Mr. C. G. Leland has just completed his 

Work on Design for Decorative Art. 
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One of the folks, whom the London Daily 
News would probably call ‘an inquiring 
snipe set on our shore,’’ writes to ask if the 
American ‘“‘ boom ”’ has any connection with 
the sea term boom which mariners use. It 
is a pole with bushes or baskets at the top, 
set out as a mark to direct how to steer into 
a channel ; and talking of advertisements, a 
late copy of the Lancet had over ninety 
pages solid of “‘ ads.” 

A “lovely ’’ toilet, worn by Mrs. Edwin 
Arnold at a party given by Emily Pffiiepper 
at Putney, was of bright scarlet foulard, 
dotted with rings of whitish yellow and near- 
ly veiled by deep ivory white mauresque 
lace. It was the most charming thing in 
color I haveseen in a long time ; exquisitely 
fitting and draped to perfection, oad details 
to match. Miss Lillian Arnold wore thin 
ivory white wool garnitured with natural 
marguerites on her hat and corsage. 

I fear I shall have to keep on saying that 
the Covert coat is very much the rage, and, 
fancy, only the other day friends in the 
Lois de Bologne and at St. Dizier (Haut 
Marne) sent to me to get for them a cut pat- 
tern like that which, I believe, Gopry has 
already given. ‘‘PINK HYACINTH,” 

Of London. 
———_-~ep -—_+___ 
Children’s Fashions. 


OTHERS should avoid dressing their 
M children in garments which prevent 
the free play of the limbs. 

Silks, satins and velvets are not suitable 
materials for little people. It is extravagant 
to put on a child a dress in which they can- 
not play or which is liable to be ruined by 
any impulsive movement. It also accustoms 
the child to a style of dressing which adverse 
circumstances may not allow her continuing. 
Later in life they will be ashamed ofa cheaper 
material should fortune fail them. 

A woman can be judged by the,way she 
dresses her child ! 

Many poor little tots are deprived of the 
pleasures, which only childhood gan give, to 
satisfy the vanity of a foolish mother, who 
seems to forget that she had once been a 
romping, happy child herself. 

Hats too large for their size, overburdened 
with feathers, cover the little heads, only toe 
often fatigued by the overweight, and the 
poor little faces peep mournfully out from 
amidst a mass of tangled golden ringlets 
in a pitiful expostulation. No child can 
be happy while dressed up as a puppet, and 
little people seem simply dolls dressed te 
demonstrate the prevailing season’s fashions 
for their elders. 
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Short socks are well enongh for summer 
wear, although they are not generally ap- 
proved of by the doctors, but to let a little 
baby go around during the chill and chang- 
able days of falls and spring—not to even 
mention winter—is absolute cruelty, and a 
woman should think twice before sacrificing 
her child to so cruel a fashion. 

The child’s entire future depends on the 
manner in which it is taken care of, and you 
meed never expect to make a healthy man 
or woman out of a neglected, fashionably 
brought up baby. 

The worst of this is the bad example it 
sets the poorer classes, who in order to ape 
their richer sisters must needs follow every 
fashion, no matter how foolish, in order to 
do which they often deprive both their 
children and themselves of the proper 
nourishment requisite for the develop- 
some 


ment of their bodies, to uphold 
utterly unnecessary freak of fashion. 

Children are allowed to wear jewelry, 
bangles, rings, and even ear-rings are put 
into thetinyears. Now, if you give all these 
things to children, what have they to look 


forward to when they become women. 
Nothing. e 

They are blasé—dissatisfied. The pretty 
tulle dresses which were introduced a season 
or two ago for rose-buds was one step in the 
right direction. Tarlaton has followed as a 
consequence. These materials are suitable 
for young girls and young women, but not 
to mothers of grown-up daughters who are 
matronly in their proportions. 

For married women and the fortunate few 
who possess them velvet gowns are the most 
elegant. . 

Low neck for balls and parties is the rule. 

Train dresses will be greatly worn in the 
house, although short skirts are not out of 
style. 

The waist of your dinner gown should 
have tulle or lace drawn gracefully over the 
peck. It brightens the transparency of the 
skin, and is softening, breaking the rigid 
Hine a low-cut waist always has. 

Do not wear your waist too low over the 
bust. J¢isvulgar. Leave something to the 
imagination. I. NICHOLSON Howe. 
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Our Paris Letter. 5 


Gossip from the Gay Capital—The Nove 
ties in Dress and Social Events. ; 


HE approach ofthe holiday season is the 
signal for a great display on the part of 
the confectioners and flower merchants in this 
gay city of Paris. Nowhere else in the word §, 
do trifles assume such importance, or become: 
associated with such grave events. Every. 
thing now is historic—it is historic, or noth 
ing; dress, furniture, ornaments, even the 
bonbonierés, the little cadeaua that hold 
chocolates, and Marron’s glacé, must haye 
significance, must possess a form and a br 
cade covering, which is a reminder of Lonis 
the Magnificent and the vanished glory of 
Versailles. ‘ 

Rich antique stuffs, antique lace, embroid- 
ered in the old style, and fine old gold gimps, 
and nettings, are the craze of the hour, ani 
are used to cover and trim elegant caskets, | 
frames, bags, sachets, and bonbonierés. Gold 
and silver cords are added to these fanciful 
objects as an ornamental finish, and, wher 
necessary, to suspend them from wall or the 
person. Sachets are made to form a frame;) 
for it is now quite the thing to insert in the 
centre of those intended for presentation, a 
small medallion portrait of the giver. Aj 
photograph is allowable, but when money i 
not an object the services of great artists ate 
sometimes brought into requisition. 

An artistic novelty consists of the special 
covers—sometimes grotesque, sometime 
beautiful—designed for gift books. Velvet, 
with open wrought metal border and antique 
metal clasps, are hardly novel ; but vellum, 
with illuminated border and knight in armot, 
or cream satine, with Japanese designs, tied” 
together with yellow silk ; and shot velvet, 
with Persian embroidered border, are unex ™ 
pected, to say the least, as book covers. 

But the strangest part is that ladies make 
the books and the covers for themselves. 
The idea comes from England. ‘They take, 
say a dozen leaves, cut in cardboard of pre 
ferred size. They attach to the centre of 
these leaves anything pretty, or rare, they 
happen to find. A bit of old silk, of rate 
embroidery, of antique lace, a dainty pic 
ture, a souvenir from a grave or a garden, af 
autograph, a poem, an original sketch, aaj” 
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small thing that is worth preserving. When 
the pages are occupied they are pierced at 
the back with three holes, tied together with 
silken thread, and put into a cover, alsomade 
of cardboard, dressed up in some one of the 
ways indicated, lined with satin and tied with 
ribbons. Portfolios of sketches make lovely 
gifts; the portfolio covers, home-made, of 
dark, rich chrisanthemum brocade. 

It is a little curious that the grand toilettes 
of which so much is said, and of which so 
many are prepared by great artists like 
Worth, do not remain in Paris, but are taken 
away to grace other climes and countries. 
The majority of Parisians, instead of paying 
thousands of francs for a single dress, are 
busily engaged making overtheir old ones, 
ripping, carefully cleaning, and matching 
with a new material, or with velvet, which 
always give such an air of distinction to 
wool. Few would choose plush for this pur- 
pose, because it soon looks shabby, and, be- 
sides, cannot be made to clearly outline a 
form; the loose pile thickens the waist or 
neck, and destroys the contour. But a rich 
stripe is a good purchase for combination, 
because it is always in fashion, and can be 
utilized to such excellent advantage, particu- 
larly when, as now, the douillette and redin- 
gote styles favor their employment. 

But we have had one grand wedding, and 
it may perhaps be of interest to your readers 
to know that the bride wore a white satin, 
in the style of Henry III, with the long 
corsage peculiar to the period, ornamented 
with a wonderful passementerie of white jet. 
A magnificent dinner dress which belonged 
to the trousseau was of black velvet, looped 
high on one side over a single panel of vel- 
vet closely embroidered with jet, and what 
looked like gold dust, so fine were the threads 
and beads. The corsage was finished with a 
square, outstanding collar, embroidered to 
match the trimming of the skirt. A still 
more marvelous toilette was of black Chan- 
tilly lace, embroidered with fine beads, repre- 
senting rubies, topaz, emeralds, amber, sap- 
phires, and other brilliant gems. The train 
was of black satin lined with fire-color; and 
the bodice decollette of fire-color, covered 
with the embroidered lace. 

The hats and bonnets are going down from 
their sugar-loaf height so fast that it is hard 
te keep pace with them. It looks now as 
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though we might return to the flat pancakes 
or saucer bonnets in vogue many yeats ago, 
but we have not quite come to that yet. The 
present rage in theatre bonnets is for tulle, 
made up in the lightest manner upon light 
frames, ornamented with an aigrette,a band or 
a mountedspray of flowers. The crowns are 
very small, to favor the Greek knot at the 
back of the head; which is the late, and to 
most women, most unbecoming style of 
dressing the hair; but it looks like jewels 
for it is always daintily embroidered with 
tiny gold or party-colored beads, or chenille 
and beads, or gold thread. It is the very 
height of fashion for the transparent fan to 
match the bonnet, and the corsage show a 
thin drapery which matches both. It is quite 
impossible to say whether short mantles or 
long cloaks are the more in vogue, for both 
are fashionable, and both are worn by the 
same persons, as suits their covenience. 
There are times when a long cloak is cer- 
tainly a great convenience, and as wraps 
they are indispensable ; but nothing can ever 
take the place of the dressy little wrap for occa- 
sions when it is necessary to wear and display 
a handsome dress. 

There is the greatest anxiety nowadays for 
a new excitement, or anovelidea. People 
search museums, picture galleries, and old 
libraries in search of something with which 
to make a social sensation. The other even- 
ing, a lady at the opera passed round among 
her party, a lovely enamelled snuff box. It 
was not filled with snuff, but with a sugared, 
crystalized confection of rose leaves. The 
idea was applauded, and snuff boxes are to 
be revived, and will be sent as Christmas and 
New Year gifts. ie 

Madame Lucy Hooper, wife of the consul 
for the United States, gave a reception some 
weeks ago to Mr. Daniel Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, which is still spoken of, not 
only because of the elegance of the enter- 
tainment, but because of the charming talent 
of her daughter, Mdlle. Nettie Hooper, who 
possesses much dramatic ability, combined 
with grace and spirit. On this occasion she 
recited with admirable expression, and won 
the admiration of a distinguished circle. 
She was exquisitely dressed in white crepe 
and white silk, with white satin ribbons and 
palest pink roses. Her picture by Cabanel, 
the head turned to one side, was upon an 
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easel in the drawing-room, which was also 
enriched by some rare old china of the time 
of Louis XIV, and many choice works of 
art. Madame Hooper is herself, a lady of 
well-known literary ability, while her hus- 
band is a connoissuer in objects d’art. Mdlle. 
Hooper gave a performance of “ Frou-Frou ”’ 
not long since, which won favorable notice, 
and is still studying hard under the best 
stage teachers. VIOLA. 


é4e> 
—~<or 





THE MADONNA OF THE DELIVERANCE. 
(LA VIERGE DE LA DELIVERANCE.) 
HE ‘“‘ Madonna of the Deliverance,’’ from 
the celebrated painting by Hébert, 
which we have reproduced in remembrance 
of the Christmas festival, is one of the most 
beautiful and famous of the modern repre- 
sentations of the ‘‘ Mother and Child.” It is 
characterized by a strength, allied with gen- 
tleness that was not seen in Defregger’s 
Holy Family, which had much prominence 
as the Christmas picture last year. Hébert’s 
style has a softness and finish that in the 
expression of the face is suggestive of Cor- 
regio. 


Antoine Auguste Hébert is a French artist. 
He was born at Grenoble in the first quarter 


ef the present century. It was intended 
that he should follow the law, but when 
quite young he became a pupil of David S. 
Angers, the sculptor. His love for art was 
so great that Delaroche, with whom he also 
became a pupil, urged him to paint. He 
entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts and ob. 
tained the Prix deRome. His first picture 
sent to the Salon was bought by the Govern- 
ment; this so encouraged him that he gave 
himself entirely to art, and abandoned all 
thought of returning to the law. While 
at Rome he painted his famous realistic pic- 
ture called ‘‘Malaria.” It represented a 
Roman family fleeing from contagion. When 
exhibited in Paris it made a great sensation, 
and Hébert’s reputation was secure. This 
painting is now to be seen at the Palace of 
the Luxembourg. Hébert is now an old 
man, but still a worker. He is a member of 
the Institute of France and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He was for many years 
director of the French School of Art at 
Rome. 

A French art critic says of him, that, 
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“though he was a dreamer, yet he seeks after 
reality, and his popularity will stand the test 
of time, as it is based on earnest study and 
serious originality. He is both a sentiment- 
alist and an exquisite colorist, though he 
does not push either to excess.”’ 

The original painting of the ‘Madonna of 
the Deliverance’’ was formerly in a church 
at Grenoble. It is now owned by Goupil, 
the art dealer in Paris, who has issued the 
reproductions now on sale in this country. 
Some of Hébert’s smaller pictures are owned 
by private individuals on this side of the wa- 
ter. One was to be seen in the collection of 
Mrs. Mary J. Morgan a few years since. 


—__—__——--—~fop- o ———___ 


ISS GENEVIEVE WARD was recently 
the recipient of a magnificent ovation 
on the occasion of a performance given for 
the benefit of the Colonial Emmigration So- 
ciety, of which Miss Emily Faithful is Presi- 
dent. The play was ‘“‘ Forget-Me-Not,’’ and 
its production was under the most distin- 
guished patronage. A very large sum was 
realized, the event almost rivaling in interest 
the creation of the ‘‘Genevieve Ward’ ward 
for the Woman’s Hospital at Melbourne, and 
for which, by two performances, twenty-five 
thousand dollars were secured, upwards of 
fifteen thousand being actual receipts for 
seats and boxes. Miss Ward is playing a 
round of engagements in the provinces with 
great success. 


—<or 


** The Adoration of the Kings.” 
HE great Christmas subject of the present 
year is the German painter, Pffaun- 
smichdt’s, ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings,” and we 
have been fortunate in obtaining for our 
readers, a reproduction of this beautiful work, 
which we offer them as a Christmas gift. 
The ‘‘ Adorafion of the Magi, or King,” has 
been the subject of innumerable canvasses by 
the great masters, and of tapestries, which 
have occupied the lives of pious women of 
rank, and are dated as far back as the 
fifteenth century. But no picture has been 
produced in which the figures are more 
individualised and characterestic, the group- 
ing more noble and striking, and the whole 
tone more elevated, than this later version 
of the worship of our Lord in his cradle, by 
the Magi and their followers. 
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Description of Illustrations. 


Fic. I—COLORED PLATE.—Visiting dress 
of gray Bengaline, striped, and trimmed with 
‘Bmiby velvet. The long, loose drapery is 

caught up high on the right side, the back of 
Fit falling in a series of cascades; upon the 
“Pleft it is panelled with velvet. The white 
yest of corded silk forms merely a line, and 
Fis buttoned with round white pearls. ‘The 
~B gloves are of stamped ivory kid, and extend 
8 tothe elbow, the hat is of the material of the 
dress. 

Fic. 2 shows an elegant costume of ruby 
velvet, with panel, and vestof light leather- 
colored satin. One side of the panel and one 
side of the vest is studded with small, dull, 
gold buttons; the other side is bordered 
with curled feather trimming, shaded in the 
color of the satin. The hat is of the satin, 
with facing, afid trimming of golden brown 
velvet, and sprays of ruby-red velvet flowers 
with dark-green leaves. 

Fic. 3 displays a pretty walking dress of 
“Vassar’’ wool, in a twilled and blended 
mixture of shades in dark-green, brown and 
black, with lines of yellow, and speckles of 
white. The skirt is box-plaited, andthe front 
drapery is turned over in a very graceful and 
novel style. The long back drapery is ar- 
muged very simply in the well known 
“Arab”? fashion, and the basque is cut in 
points at the back with box-plaiting inserted 
between. ‘The sleeve is not full, but it is not 
skin tight, and is cut the straight way of the 
material, with cuffs cut in the opposite direc- 
tion. The stripes of the skirt, it will be 
observed, ‘are horizontal in the plaited por- 
tion and lengthwise on the drapery, which 
may be faced with a contrasting material, 
with silk, if preferred. 

Fic. 4 exhibits a lovely dress of gray ri- 
fogne for a young lady, ornamented with 
found bows of velvet, black, ruby, or a 
darker shade of gray. The skirt is knife- 
plaited, a wide box-plait, and velvet bows 
forming a panel, and wide sash loops, and 
ends the back drapery. The bodice is open, 
With revers, and shows a habit vest of twilled 
Filinen lawn. It crosses to the left, and term- 
Pinates at the back in a short basque formed 
§ of loops. 

F Fic. 5.—Dinner bodice of shot silk and 
Velvet, or wool and moire, the Jatter forming 
the vest and high collar, also the little cuff 
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below the draped trimming of the sleeve. 
The outer material is unlined, and should be 
reversible ; it crosses from right to left, and 
forms a folded collar which shows the inte- 
rior or reverse side of the fabric. A sash 
end is attached under the knot to the left of 
the bodice, which, like the collar and the 
. 1 

cuff ornamentation, shows the reverse side 
of the material, and which must, therefore, 
be lined with silk if it is not reversible, as 
shot silks, however, usually are. 

Fic. 6.—Theatre bodice of Lronze-green 
velvet, with depressed lines of black, red, 
and yellow satin, fine as threads. Its bodice 
is cut in deep gores at the neck, and upon 
the skirt, back, and front outlined with 
bronze pearl beads, and made over an under- 
waist of Roman red surah, which is laid in 
knife folds, and finished with cut ribbon 
loops and ends of bronze velvet, back and 
front. The sleeves carry out the idea of the 
bodice, the under-sleeves showing fullness at 
the back and folds overthe elbow. Patterns 
of either of these bodices furnished. 

Fics. 7 AND 8 supply late designs of a 
fashionable mantle and visite. Both are 
long in front and short upon the back, but 
the visite is fitted at the back like a basque, 
while the mantle is shaped and held in by 
the interior belt. Both have sleeves, but the 
visite has its length gathered up into the 
back of the sleevé, while the other is shaped 
and forms part of the spring over the dress 
skirt. The mautle is of velvet cloth, richly 
braided and lined with satin; the vesite of 
velvet, trimmed with rich fringed passemen- 
teries, and lined with striped plush. Patterns 
furnished. : 

INDOOR TOILET, FIGS. 9, 10.—This pretty 
dress for indoor wear, is of mahogany-red 
corded wool over a red and black skirt in a 
tapestry design. ‘The collar and trimmings 
are of black beaded passmenterie. The two 
sides of the drapery, and its simple yet grace» 
ful arrangement, are clearly shown, especi- 
ally the “‘lift’’ at the left of the back, which 
is so peculiar a feature of the present drap- 
eried styles. , 

FIG. 11 is a new shape of sailor hat, trim- 
med from the back with ribbon, a wing, and 
plume of cock’s feathers, which are curled 
from the side, and form a very effective 
aigrette. The model is in dark gray, with 
all the light and dark shades represented im 
the velvet-striped ribbon and plumes. 

Fic. 12 is a “marquise”? fan of painted 
gauze with border of feathers, gold-embroid- 
ered lace, and gold-colored satin ribbons. 
The gauze is pale-yellow, with design of 
yellow shaded crysanthemums, and the 
feathers bordering is in shades of yellow 
also. It is, in short, asymphony in yellow, 
exactly suited to a ‘‘yellow”’ dinner or tea. 
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Fic. 13 is a dress bonnet of embroidered 
tulle over tulle. The embroidery is in silk, 
aud small beads, in black, amber, heliotrope, 
aud green shades. The puffed front is of 
pale heliotrope crape. and the curled cock’s 
plumes amber and black. 

Fic. 14 is a lovely bonnet of figured, uncut 
velvet in a lace pattern, with puffed velvet 
front covered with embroidered lace. The 
shades are ecru and brown, the front and 
levely plume of ostrich feathers a golden 
brown shade, with lighter aigrettes, the 
strings the same with deep picot edge. 

FIG 15 is an independent vest of silk 
and velvet, or satin and moire, or crape and 
silk, intended for dressy occasions, and capa- 
ble of a hundred variations. The original 
model was embroidered in shaded artemisias 
with delicately tinted green stems on arte- 
misia pink satin, for wear with a trained 
dress of golden brown veloutine, the bias 
band outlining the vest was of golden- 
brown velvet, and the ribbons of the velou- 
tine cord with velvet, reversible side. The 
front of the dress was of the pink satin, 
forming a mere panel, and this was embroid- 
ered with artemisias to match. Of course 
the decoration could be executed in painting 
as well as embroidery, and in any preferred 
design upon gauze, tulle, satin, white or 
yellow corded silk, or in all black, or all 
white, in crepe or satin, or satin and moire, 
or in beaded embroidery with passementerie 
border. 

FIG. 16 gives another form of the fashion- 
able capote, with puffed front. This is a 
theatre bonnet of mahogany red, black, and 

old. The crown is black, embroidered in 
ittle triangular designs, with small red, 
black, and gold beads, set close together. 
The front is of red velvet, the lace black, 
embroidered with gold, and the feathers 
black, with gold aigrette. 

FIG. 17 shows an apron in linen, cotton, or 
py era for girl of three to five, cut straight, 
and shaped by folds tothe form. The trim- 
ming consists of narrow-woven braid, blue, 
red or white. The yoke may be cut high or 
low, as in the illustration, and full sleeves 
may be added. 

Fic. 18 gives us an apron of seersucker or 
checkered gingham for house or school wear, 
which is high to the throat, and has long full 
sleeves. Patterns of either of these sent to 
subscribers. 

Fic. 19 shows the most fashionable form 
of sealskin jacket. It is short, fitted to the 
form, and has “change” pockets inserted 
diagonally across the corners. It is lined 
with quilted brown or old gold satin. 

Fic. 20 is a walking-jacket of brown cloth, 
in a small broken check, with facings of 
corded silk matching in shade. The front 
crosses from left to right, and displays the 
habit-front of the dress, a necessity, since 
revers habit-vests and ties have been revived 
rendering the high “‘officer’’ collar, hereto- 


fore attached to the jacket, inconvenient s 
uncomfortable. Pattern furnished. 

Fic. 21 supplies an example of cloak fog 
girl of eight years. It has a plain straight 
body, with long coat sleeves, a box-plaited! 
skirt, and deep cape with hood, the capej 
hollowed up in the back and shortened alg 
in front. Itis very prettily made in dark req 
or Gobelin blue cloth with gray fur border § » 
and may be lined with canton flannel f 
side out. ‘ 

FIG. 22 is a blouse breakfast jacket of 
polka dotted red or blue, or cream flanne 
with black velvet collar and cuffs. The 
stitched folds, back and front, shape it to 
the form, whence it falls loose upon the skirt 
finished by a hem stitched in. 5 

Fic. 23-shows a charming dinner, eveni 
or theatre bodice in Albanian design, 
made of Turkish, or Persian, or Indian bro 
cade, with sash, folded vest, and sleeves of 
silk-striped gauze. There isa little gathered 
piece of gauze at the throat caught up with 
an enamelled pin. A very good effect is pro 
duced by the same design in figured velvet or 
velyetine, with India muslin for sash, sleeves, 
and vest. A bow of rich striped ribbon is 
fastened to the sash at the right. The sleeve 
forms a much deeper cap upon the back than 
upon the front of the arm. 

Fic. 24 consists of an over-skirt and basque 
of Gobelin blue wool with gathered vest, and 
black velvet collar and revers, and red wool 
skirt checked with black. The back drapery 
hangs straight, the bouffant effect imparted 
by puffed bows. 

FIG. 25 gives a child’s dress in cream wool, 
with black dotted lines which form a clust- 
ered stripe; black velvet collar, black hat 
with black velvet striped ribbon ; black sash 
ribbon; stockings and gloves. The full vest 
front is outlined with light cream woolea 
lace. dotted with black. The figure and 
dress are French, and the shoes show a fash- 
ionable form of imported shoe for Misses, but 
it is not advisable for girls who wish, to escape 
colds, preserve their health, and strengthen 
their ankles. 

FIGs. 26 to 29 inclusive, gives a trousseall” 
of fine batiste, with lovely embroidery and 
lace finish, but not at all extravagant of 
beyond the reach of any girl who can sew 
and earn a little money. The difference it 
cost between coarse cotton and fine long 
cloth or batiste, is really very little, and the 
pretty form and delicate workmanship do the 
rest, for the insertion may be left out and fine 
tucking substituted, and a pretty embroidery 
used instead of lace. The things to be nated 
are first, the delicate tucking by which the: 
chemise is shaped over the bust and into the 
waist. The beaded insertion through which” 
narrow ribbon is run to form the bust and) 
neck. The yoked top of the drawers, and 
the ribbon finish, which if put on in a dele 
cate color or tint, add infinitely to the general 
effect. 3 


5. 





The Shopper. 





HE tendency in business now is to its concen- 
tration in few hands, and, upon the whole, 
it is better for the buyer and the seller. 

Whether it is or no, it is impossible to resist the evo- 
lutionary influences of the times, and these, in the 








PICKLE STAND. 


large cities, all work towards the growth of large and 
many-sided business houses, and the absorption in 
these of the smaller and specialized ones. In New 
York City it is a little curious that the enlargement 


CHASED, AND GOLD LINED. 


SILVER CUP. 


of the dry goods and ladies furnishing trade, and its 
ereation of great business centres, seems to be East 
and West—Ridley’s in Grand street, Altman’s and 
@'’Neill’s, in Sixth avenue, rather than in Broadway, 


where the old houses remain in statu guo, maintain- 
ing their own from year to year, but not enlarging 
their borders. Only a few years ago these ayenue 
stores were comparatively small shops, which dealt 
in a miscellaneous assortment of fancy articles, 
housekeeping goods and minor materials and gar- 
ments. Now they group together fifty complete 
shops, like the Bon-Marché, in Paris, and the shops 
of the Louvre, and deal in as costly fabrics, costumes, 
furs and bric-a-bracas may be found}in stores de- 
voted to specialties of this description. On the occa- 
sion of the opening of Altman & Co., Nineteenth 


BREAKFAST CASTOR. CUT AND CHASED GLASS 
AND SILVER. 

Street and Sixth Avenue, after: their recent great 
additions to space’and resources, a million of dollars 
must have been represented in rich imported stuffs 
and costumes alone. The same individual is said te 
control the famous China Department of Macy’s, in 
New York, and Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, and 
both have won a reputation for choice and varied 
wares not surpassed by that of any single establish- 
ment in this line. : 

Most of the Christmas business in the large cities 
is now monopolized by the popular groups of shops, 
with a name, which has become a trade-mark, at the 
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s 
head of them. The reason is very simple—it is be- 
cause a lady can go from one department to another, 
selecting toys, laces, furs, handkerchiefs, a piece of 
Royal Worcester or Trenton ware, gloves, a dress, 


' pooks,; pictures and other useful and ornamental 


articles, all under the same roof; and eat her 
luncheon when she gets through without leaving its 
shelter. ‘This is a boon to the busy woman and out 
of town shopper. 





SILVER CAKE STAND. 


We have had some inquiries in regard to the 
™ Jaeger’? underwear and sanitary wool garments. 
There is now an authorized branch of this German 
manufacturing interest in nearly all of our large 
ities. The difficulty in regard to popularizing the 
use of the article is two-fold—the high price and the 
‘shrinkage in washing. The proprietors recommend 
frequent brushing witha brush which they manu- 
facture for the purpose, and infrequent washings; 
but the majority of persons acquire the habit of 
changing underwear just so often, and would not 
consider brushing a substitute. Natural wool gar- 
ments, of American manufacture, are being intro- 
duced at less costly prices, but we are not prepared 
to say with what success. The Jaeger sheets asked 
for are seven dollars and a half for one, fifteen dollars 
‘per pair, in natural color. 

The most beautiful and luxurious underwear at 
present on the market is the jersey-fitting manu- 
factured by Miss Bates, of Boston, and sold by Mrs. 
Van Brunt, East Nineteenth street, New York. It 
fits like a glove, both in silk and*wool, and is ex- 
quisitely and accurately made, and has no rival for 
#t or finish. 

Mr. Shugio, of the first manufacturing company of 
Japan, established in New York, is about introducing 
‘a famous Japanese toilet water, ‘‘ Fusiyami,” to the 
public. It is said to be not only a fine bath water, 
but considered excellent in many ways, and indis- 
pensable by Japanesé ladies. A few drops in water, 
taken internally, will instantly cure cramps and 
@olic, relieve headache or nausea—in short, it is used 


for half the ills that Japanese flesh is heir to. Itis 
put up in lovely blue and white china bottles. 

‘The dress for a ‘‘ Reader,” illustrated in this Maga- 
zine in the October number, has been obtained by a 
New York house (Bloom’s, of Sixth Avenue), who 
have bought the exclusive right from the inventor, 
Miss Jul!a Thomas, to produce it. 

Young people who are going to housekeeping, 
and who cannot visit the great depots for household 
wares and china for themselves, are invited 
to send for the catalogue of Verrinder & Der- 
byshire, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
The firm are the successors to the well- 
known house of Hadley & Co., and intro- 
duce some new lines of lovely white and col- 
ored English and American china, besides 
many novelties in useful and inexpensive 
housekeeping articles. A specialty is made 
of sending goods throughout the country, 
and catalogue and price-list are sent free om 
application. 


An original plan has been devised for the 
completion of the Grant Monument, which 
will undoubtedly be successful. A leading 
textile manufacturing firm, through its pub- 
lic-spirited president, Mr. O. P. Dorman, has 
determined to contribute the entire profits 
for six months to come on all sales of one of 
their most popular and best-selling twilled 
brands of dress linings. This will afford 
every lady throughout the land an opportu- 
nity of contributing to the Grant Monument 
Fund without paying out a single cent more 
than she ordinarily expends for this class of 
goods, while she secures for herself the finest 
goods of the kind put upon the market. A 
great advance has been made in dress linings of late 
years, but ordinary people cannot afford the silk ata 
dollar or more per yard, called for by French dress- 
makers. The Gilbert Dress Lining Manufacturing 
Company have succeeded in supplying a long felt 
want, and ifladies, for a few months to come, will 
ask for the Grant Memorial Brand of Dress Lining, 
and take no other, they will build the Grant Monu- 
ment and become acquainted with something that 
has a practical and permanent interest in the dress 
question. 

People who live in a city generally know just 
where to go to procure any desirable article, and 
from season to season they gain by sight a knowl- 
edge of novelties as they are received, while the eut 
of town buyer, who rarely leaves home, depends 
literally upon the information gained from papers 
or magazines for facts regarding fashions, prices ef 
goods, and where to send for them. 

Some of our city house; have considered this need 
of patrons, and have wisely prepared catalogues and 
price lists full of valuable information and sugges- 
tions, particularly appropriate for the requirements 
of the coming holiday season. 

To know about everything a man or woman, bey 
or girl, can possibly want, in the way of dress, famey 
goods, and house-furnishing, write for the mammaoth 
catalogue for fall and winter to John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Especially intended for the holidays is a book with 
many pages filled with illustrations of wonderful 
toys, descriptions, and prices, which amuse the 
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children almost as much as the real toys, also pictures 
ef kundreds of articles in glass, china, and silver- 
ware, and other things suitable fur presents. To get 
this very useful publication, write for the “‘ Holiday 
Gift Price List,” and send fifteen cents to E. Ridley 
& Sens, Grand and Allen Streets, New York. 

At the establishment of 
Sharpless Brothers, one of 
the oldest and most relia- 
ble houses in Philadelphia, 
special sales of holiday 
geods were organized in 
Nevember and will con- 
tinue until January. All 
goods or any article pur- 
chased through the mail 
erder department will be 
sent free of cost for trans- 
portation, and a price list 
of various articles appro- 
priate for presents will be 
forwarded to those who 
apply for it to Sharpless 
Brothers, Chestnut and 
Highth Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

J. Rothschilds & Co,, 1022 
Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have conceived 
the idea ofsupplying ladies 
living in country places 
with handsome and stylish 
hats and bonnets at rea- 
sonable prices, and to that 
end they will correspond with the readers of GopEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, giving styles and prices to those who 
desire such information. 

The “ Daisy” bustle, one of Weston & Wells, health 
braided wire inventions, is graceful, long enduring, 
and comfortable, and will bear the weight of any 
dress skirt without compression. By next month we 
hope to present to our readers some peculiar novel- 
ties in braided wire, which will prove most acceptable 
additions to a fashionable toilette. 

Shoes are an important article, now that winter is 
here, and let me tell the readers of GopEy where 
“‘Helen’s Babies’’ are supplied. It is at NATHAN’S, 
im Sixth Avenue, New York city. See Nathan’s 
announcement in present number, and rely on the 
correctness of what is written. Mrs. John Habber- 
tom says Nathan's are the best shoes for tke price 
she has ever bought. 

Best & Co., of the ‘‘ Lilliputian’’ Bazaar, West 
Twenty-Third street, New Yor! city, have solved the 

roblem of how to dres children, from the baby to 

he sixteen-year-old, moderately, stylishly, and dura- 
bly. There is nothing within the range of a boy’s 
er a girl’s outfit that cannot be found at this unique 
establish ment —the only complete one of the kind in 
America,—and as the details are under Mr. Best’s 
personal supervision, good materials, excellent de- 


sigus, uniformity of workmanship, and low prices, 
can be relied upon. 


The opium and morphine habit is one of 
the scourges of the present time, but it can be cured; 
and honest investigators, anxious to becured at home, 
without pain, nervousness, loss of sleep, or interfer- 
ence with business, should write at once to Dr. H. W. 
Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., for full information. Correspondence strictly 
Private. All mail matter securely sealed, Terms 
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low. Treatmentsent on trial, and no pay asked unti## 
benefited. 

About ten years ago Pyle’s Pearline first came to 
to the relief of overworked women. It had many 
prejudices to live down, but to-day it stands promi- 
nently among the American labor-saving inventions. 
Many millions of packages of Pearline are consumed 
annually by an economical class of women who- 
have found by experience that it will do all that is 
claimed for it. Our readers will do well to give this. 
article a fair trial. 

Parents, and all who are on the lookout for holiday 
gifts and novelties, are sure to be pleased by the 
most unique and beautiful building blocks that we 
have ever seen. They are known as the “ Anchor 
Stone Blocks,’’ and are announced by F. Ad. Richter 
Co., of No. 310 Broadway, N.Y. See their announce- 
ment in our advertising pages, and send youraddress 
to them for their catalogue and price list. You will 
find their blocks afford a wonderful amount of at- 
tractive entertainment for old as well as young. 

We illustrate in this 
department some of 
the articles in crystal 
and silver which are 
offered as premiums 
to ‘‘GopEy”’ club rais- 
ers, and which our 
friends may depend 
upon as being first- 
class in every particu- 
lar. 

The Pickle-Stand is 
in white, blue, or ca- 
nary cut-glass, with 
elegant silver stan- 
dard. This is sent for 
siz subscribers, each 
subscriber also receiv- 
ing a first premium, 

The Silver Cup is 
beautifully chased and 
gold-lined ; this will be 
sent for aclub of four 
subscribers, with first 
premium to each. 

For seven names at 
$2.00 each we send a 
handsome castor cut, 
chased bottles, chased 
silver stand of tasteful 
form and rich finish, 


or the Pickle Stand, if 
preferred, with the 
addition of a sugar 
shell-spoon, gold-lined 
and of fine quality. 

The Cake Stand is of 4 
refined and beautiful © 
pattern, and this we 
send forerghisubscrib- | 
ers only, giving in ad- ARTISTIC PERFUME BOTTLE 
dition the first prem- WITH SILVER STANDARD. 
ium to each subscriber. 

For mine subscribers we will send the Cake Stand, 
or a lovely perfume and jewel holder; and for fen 
subscribers, with first premium to each subscriber, 
an artistic perfume bottle in sapphire, canary, OT 
white crystal, with wrought silver stendard, or a 
beautiful Fruit Stand in cut-glass, with silver mount- 
ing, illustrated in the Prospectus of ‘‘ Gopry’s- 
LADy’s Boox.”’ 
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Winter Flowers for Decorative Purposes. 
T is a universal practice now for those 
living in the rural districts to have a 
window garden, where a few choice 
flowers can be made to blossom ail 
through the winter. In the cities, too, the 
window-garden is no uncommon thing to 
see, especially where a convenient bay-win- 
dow faces on the south side of the street, so 
that the sun can be had during the greater 
part of the day. In Belgium, that small 
State in the northwestern part of Central 
Europe, the window-garden is a most impor- 
tant factor in making the streets appear 
fresh and attractive. The French and Bel- 
gian ladies keep themselves well supplied 
with fresh flowers at all seasons of the year 
by means of many unique contrivances, such 
as turning the balconies into green-houses, 
and constructing double-glazed windows on 
the sunny sides of the houses. The rarest 
plants can be seen from the streets below 
growing in pots, and rich Passion flowers 
elinging to miniature columns creep up from 
the floor to the sloping ceiling. In the bal- 
eonies, gay with the brightest flowers and 
the greenest foliage, there are rich ferns and 
lycopods, and even palm leaves, that make 
the scene a semi-tropical one. 

The most common Belgian window-garden 
is a comparatively simple contrivance, and an- 
swers all purposes for rearing winter flowers. 
It is now met with quite frequently in this 
country, where it gives the best satisfaction 
ef any flower window. The whole window 
is placed on the outside of the house, so that 
it occupies no space that is otherwise required. 
A glass sash is between the living room and 
the interior of the window, which will keep 
eut the steam and impure air. Above the 
sloping roof of glass the sun-light can enter 
into the room through two panes of glass. 
The lower sashes open by means of a pair 
ef folding leaves, so that the atmosphere can 
be regulated to suit the flowers. The design 
is a simple one, and an ordinary mechanic 
could construct an imitation Belgian window 
without much difficulty. If the nights are 
severely cold, and the room next to the bay- 
window not very warm, a pan of boiling 
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water can be placed in the window, which 
will keep the place warm enough without 
injuring the most delicate foliage. 

The advantage of having the window- 
garden separated from the sitting-room or 
parlor will be clear when we consider the 
requirements of the plants. Frequently 
flowers that are kept in the living room 
through winter droop and die before the 
holidays have passed, although the best of 
care has been given to them. The atmos- 
phere in the room has been pure from the 
start—in fact, too pure. If the pure atmos- 
phere in a living room is tested with that 
out-doors the difference in the moisture will 
be apparent atonce. The atmosphere in the 
room is so dry that the plants soon lose their 
water of vegetation, and, as the moisture in 
the earth around their roots is also absorbed, 
the plants are unable to suck up enough 
moisture to sustain their exhausted foliage. 
This state of things cannot be remedied, for 
if the sitting-room was put in the proper 
condition for plant life it would be unbear- 
able for living purposes. A separate room 
must be given to the flowers if it is expected 
that they will flourish well during the winter 
months. a) 

This principle is illustrated by cut flowers. 
If two bunches of blooming roses are brought 
into the same room, and one placed in a 
narrow-necked bottle and the other spread 
out in a pan of water, the latter will keep 
fresh a day or two longer than the former. 
In the bottle the flowers are only able te 
absorb the water through their stems, while 
the foliage is surrounded by a dry atmos- 
phere. But theroses inthe basin are enabled 
to absorb more abundant supplies of water, 
owing to a largersurface of the roses coming 
in contact with it, and besides the air sur- 
rounding them is constantly moistened by 
the vapor that rises from the basin or pan. 

The object of constructing such a bay- 
window is to let the plants grow in the most 
natural way. A few other hints may also be 
of advantage. In watering the plants always 
use rain-water, which can be gathered very 
easily by placing some receptacle under the 
water-spout. Add to every quart thus used 
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about half a grain of nitrate of ammonia, 
god let the whole be lukewarm. A current 
ffresh air ought to be kept up throughout 
the day-time. 

The flowers thus grown in the bay-window 
are used more or less for decorative purposes, 
which will greatly add to the brightness and 
theerfulness of the home during the long 
They cannot be cut 
as freely with long stems as those taken from 







“Fite garden in the summer time, and consid- 


Rae sper 


‘#removal. 





able difficulty is experienced in arranging 
them in wreaths, baskets, or bouquets. The 






Hiorist always gets his flowers direct from the 
yS & 
‘Pgreen-house, with very short stems on them, 






so that the plants will not be injured by the 
The first thing, then, that they 
have to do is to ‘‘stem them,”’ which requires 







‘Home delicacy in handling in order that the 





petals will not drop off. Florists’ wire comes 
in several sizes, but only the finest binding 
wire, and another kind somewhat larger, are 







Brquired. The coarser wire is to be cut up 







in convenient sizes for the stems of the 
flowers. 

If such a flower as the rose is to be wired, 
tis held face downwards, while a piece of 
wire is run through one of the larger petals 
tear its base until it appears on the opposite 
ide. Four other petals are pierced in the 
me way, and then the ends of the wires 
bent backward until they meet, when they 
an be carefully twisted around each other, 
forming a sort of stem. A little damp moss 
tan then be bound close up to the back of the 

















Hiower with the binding-wire, and also around 
If the stem is to be a long one a. 
‘Bmall piece of willow, or broom-corn, is 







the stem. 







bound to the wires with the moss attached as 






Biefore. 





Some flowers are very difficult to wire, as 
the blossom itself is so small and delicate 






‘Bihat it will not admit the wire without tear- 





ing. Geraniums are of this sort, and it is 
tecessary to gum them in order to preserve 
them whole. The gum used for this purpose 
$made out of a solution of bleached shellac 
it alcohol, which can be applied with a 









Bemel’s-hair brush. After the gum is applied 








eBte alcohol soon evaporates, and leaves the 






shellac hardened and firm. 

If the flowers are to be put in a basket 

they need only short stems, and the common 
boden tooth-pick will answer all purposes. 
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The basket is first filled with moss, and the 
flowers and leaves stemmed as described, and 
then stuck into the damp moss. The moss 
serves two purposes ; it forms a green, fresh 
background, and helps to keep the flowers 
in good moist condition. If the flowers are 
to be arranged in a bouquet, broom-corn stems 
are the best for the purpose. A round stick 
is used as the centre-piece, ‘around which the 
flowers are wired, beginning at the top and 
going downwards, alternating the flowers 
with wired leaves of different varieties. 
Damp moss is wired around the stems and 
around the centre-piece in order to keep them 
moist. Such designs as stars, anchors, etc., 
are first made of wire, and the flowers wired 
to them. If it isa star that is to be made, 
two wire stars of equal size are constructed, 
and held apart about an inch by coarse wire. 
The space between these two stars is then 
filled with damp moss, and the whole covered 
with tin-foil. The smaller flowers are stuck 
through this foil into the moss, which holds 


them in place. 
G. E. W. 
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BY EMMA W. BABCOCK, 





What One Woman Said to Another. 

I OW many exquisite little gifts one can 
prepare if she can paint ; a fancy greatly _ 
appreciated by one who cannot paint is this: 
Take a satin ribbon from three to four inches 
wide, have it long enough to tie in a hand- 
some bow, fringe the ends, and then above 


this paint a tasteful design ; flowers are, per- 
haps, prettier than anything else, but I saw 
one with a tiny landscape painted upon it 
with such delicate touches that it was lovely. 
These bows are to be used as adornments for 
sofa-arms or backs, or to put upon the left- 
hand corner of a chair back. 


NOTHER article upon which the brush 
may be used to advantage is the cover- 
ing of a fine needle-pillow; the latest novelty 
in shape is that of a muff, half the coverto be of 
pale pink, the other half of pale green ; the 
ends were tied with bows of pink and green rib- 
bons ; the decoration wasa branch of pine. 
PRETTY pin-cushion is in shape of a 
triangle, that is, it is three-cornered ; 
cover it with bright yellow silk, over this put 


a cover of bolting-cloth with the very nar- 
nowest of yellow ribbons run through spaces 
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which have been ‘‘drawn”’ for the purpose ; 
tie the ribbons in tiny bows at the corners. 
NOTHER article not at all difficult tomake 
is a panel for the wall of yellow satin, 
over this hang a little painting upon bolting- 
cloth. The effect is surprisingly bright and 
pretty. 
ET us even thus early make a bill of fare 
for our Christmas dinner. There are 
certain substantials which to go without 
would take away a great deal from our en- 
joyment. They are expected, but we can 
add a charm to the meal by some novel side- 
dish which is not looked for by the family. 
It seems to be an accredited fact that one 


enjoys best the meal to which he brings an 


inquiring mind, although I confess that I 
have sometimes felt great anxiety about 
meals which were to be provided for me. 
How will this do for the dinner? 

Soup, 

Turkey, Duck, 
Sweet potatoes baked, Irish potatoes mashed, 
Turnips, Squash, 
Celery, Jelly, Pickles, 
Salmon Salad or Salmon Patties, 
Christmas Pudding, 

Ice Cream, Cake, 
Oranges, Grapes, Nuts and Raisins. 

If we have a duck with our turkey we 
shall stuff the turkey with a plain dressing 
of bread crumbs, not at all rich, but well 
seasoned. ‘The duck will be stuffed with fine 
cracker crumbs, rolled just as for scolloped 
oysters, seasoned with pepper, salt, and but- 
ter, and with enough oysters to give a satis- 
factory large spoonful to each plate. The 
flavor it imparts is simply delicious. I forgot 
to say that we shall serve our soup in the 
small china cups with two handles, which 
are now sold for that purpose, and of which 
we have just purchased a dozen—they are to 
be used for the first time on that day, and 
are our Christmas gift to the home. I am 
not going to give them to my husband, and 
he is not going to give them to me! The 
soup we shall purchase, as we do not wish to 


‘conjure our cook with too many dish- 


es, and do not wish to have very much 
to think of ourselves. Of course, if we had 
some good stock it would not be much trouble 
to prepare the soup. 

Our christmas pudding will be made a few 
days “efore it is to be used; this rule for 


making it was given to us by an old English! 
lady, who would have felt it a desecration of 
the day to have used any other: One pound 
and a half of raisins, half a pound of con 


rants, three-quarters of a pound of bread 
crumbs, half a pound of\suet, eight eggs, 
wine glass of brandy, one pound of sugar, 
and ateaspoonfulof salt, Stoneand cut the 
raisins in halves ; chop the suet very fine ang 
with perfectevenness. Donot let it besaidof 
you that there were little lumps in your pnd 
ding for wuich no one could account. Use 
patience and perseverance in washing thecur 
rants. Mix the dry ingredients; then beat eight 
eggsvery light, and mix with the rest; addalit- 
tlecandied peel and the brandy, then press the 
pudding firmly into a well-buttered mold ; tie 
it down with a cloth conscientiously floured, 
Boil the pudding for five or six hours. The 
day the pudding is to be served it should boil 
for about two hours more. Spices ‘may be 
used according to the taste, and any kind of 
pudding sauce served with it. Any one who 
objects to brandy may substitute boiled cider, 
if that also is not prohibited, it certainly 
makes an excellent substitute. Our cakes 
are to be made after any good layer cake re 
ceipt; for one kind, bake it in two layersin 
a good-sizea dripping-pan ; spread it evenly 
over the bottom, when this is done remoy 
carefully, spread chocolate icing over it, thea 
bake the other layer, and after putting it im) 
place on the first one, cover it also with the 
icing ; when the cake is cool cut it into strips 
about four inches long and one and a half to 
two inches wide. These little cakes may be 
varied indefinitely ; halves of English wal- 
nuts may be placed on the top, or the icing 
may be white with blanched almonds stuck 
into it. The other cake we shall bake im 
patty-pans, or very shallow muffin-tins; we 
shall put plain white icing on the top, and 
on each one, while the icing is soft, place 
a piece of crystallized fruit—a pear, or ally 
small round fruit which will look well. By 
taking care when putting the cake dough 
into the tins, and not getting too much M, 
and then by smoothing it over evenly, the 
tops of the cakes will be smooth and flat. 

The oranges, a few bunches of grapes, two 
or three apples for the sake of the color, will 
look very pretty as a centre-piece if pla 
in a shallow glass dish, with a wreath of holly 
put around the dish. Ask your grocer t 
bring on a box of holly; it is the pretties 
decoration possible. Our associations with 
holly are for the most part intermingled with 
passages from favorite books, it is true, buty 
are they any the less real and pleasing o 
that account ? 


ES, we all know that the giving of gifts 
may become a burden, there may be init 
all none of the spirit which makes a gift of 
value ; of this kind of Christmas observance 
do not let us speak; let us call these debt 
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we pay, obligations we are glad to be re- 
leased from. At least once a year it must be 

_ well for us to give open expression of our 
affection for each other; ‘Expression of 
some sort is as necessary to the life of the 
affections,’ our Hawthorne used to say, ‘‘as 
leaves are to the tree.”’ 

A certain good Governor of Michigan, 
who had been a very poor boy once, used 
to delight in helping poor children; he 
took deep interest in the Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum in Detroit, and one day, a week 
before Christmas he handed one of the lady 
managers a check for fifty dollars aud said 
seridusly : ‘‘not one penny of this must be 
spent for useful things. It was not to go for 
shoes and stockings and aprons, or for meat 
and potatoes, but for things which would 
give, as nearly as possible, a home-like air 
to the Christmas in that refuge so amply 
provided with mere necessities. He felt sure 
that the influence which would reach far 
into the future, would be good. To have 
felt joy and honest happiness; to have 
awakened emotions of gratitude must hu- 
manize in its tendencies and help to relate 
these waifs to those other children more 
blessed in actual homes. For all children 
the Christmas morn should break in joy! 

In some homes the good Governor’s 
thoughts might be profitably carried out. 
This should not be the time to replenish the 
stock of household linen, under guise of 
giving mother a token of love. It is indeed 
a pretty or pleasant fancy to give to the 
home some wished for article, but not to call 
it a gift to the individual. 

Is there any woman anywhere who does 
not always have a sinless longing for some 
particular object? it may be a book or a pic- 

ture, a bit of adornment, it may be nothing 
more than a collar button which you can 
give to her, which will fasten her collar with, 
securely and with a tender thought as well; 
oh! anything which induces gentle thoughts 
is of worth to a woman who bears upon her 
slender shoulders the weight of domestic 
duty. To put aside, as dawn puts aside the 
night, all care for one day! Can this be 
anything too good? Physiologists tell us 
that upon the gray matter of the brain each 
thought makes its own peculiar impress ; the 
atoms are changed, never after to assume 
_ the same arrangement. Is not this fact in 
itself a plea for a merry Christmas? 


E have been having a Dickens’ revival 

at our house. Those dear books which 

had been virtually laid aside, and over the 

top of which a fine, whitish substance was 

wont to gather, to be removed only by the 

dusters’ flourish, have been taken down from 
VoL, CXV—No. 37. 
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their high shelf (to be called up higher is 
not, alas, heaven to any book), and have 
become as they used to be the companions 
of spare moments. Like a troop of old 
friends the characters have surrounded us. 

If you find a welcome suggestion in the 
thought of gift-making to the home, why not 
add Dickens to the library, if it does not now 
contain it? ; 

Let your children grow up with David and 
Oliver, with little Nell and dear, dear Esther 
Summerson, who seems to me as real and 
lovable as many friends in the flesh. 


Dickens is the child’s Shakespeare. 

What an interest is added to life when our 
own children, the fragments of humanity 
whom we have seen develop from the first 
hour of life, little promises of people, up 
through those miraculous stages into beings: 
who can read; tosee them enjoying Dickens ! 
loving and pitying when we loved and pitied. 

I laughed to myself when my own little 
boy looked up at me from David Copperfield 
and said as seriously as a little Daniel comes 
to judgment: ‘‘Mamma, the Micawber is 
a kind of a foolish man, isn’t he?’’ 

As an educational influence, as well as a 
quickener of the moral sense, helping one to 
find virtues under the most unpromising 
conditions, what equals these books? and is 
not a culture induced which is of value, and 
which a child may gain from these if he 
spends his time with them instead of giving 
it to the ‘‘story books,’’ which are written 
solely that somebody’s pot may boil? 

EMMA W. BABCOCK. 
- Miia aitaeniniaees 


French Methods. 


BY M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


‘ ‘ore every man has his favorite 
LS dish, and it is generally his wife’s 


delight to provide it for him in per- 
fection, but there have been instances when 
the love for some dainty has ruined a man, 
as in the case of Louis XVI, whose escape 
from his brutal pursuers was prevented by 
the waste of precious time caused by his 
stopping, in spite of friendly remonstrances, 
to gratify his love for his favorite dish. He 
was overtaken and captured at Varennes, be- 
cause of his stopping to eat of the pigs’ trot- 
ters that Sainte Menehould was celebrated 
for, and liberty and life were sacrificed to 


the gratification of his stomach. Poor King, 
his dearly bought pleasure was heavily 
atoned for. 

For myself, I should never risk life, liberty 
or the pursuit of happiness for any dish ma“e 
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frem pork product—least of all, the feet, but 
1 can sympathize with a most scholarly man 
of my acquaintance who says he would take 
a moderate risk of life for the pleasure of 
eating chicken /viteauz, made as it is made 
in French private houses. I say private 
houses advisedly, because it is rare to find 
in hotel or café specimens oftruly admirable 
French cooking. I can give the correct 
method for preparing the dish, but, unless 
the cook has brains, madame must herself 
see that the directions are carefully carried 
eut. 
Poulet Friteaux. 
AKE a large chicken, one that is fairly 
middle-aged will be better than @ 
younger one, boil it very slowly in but little 
water till it is quite tender. Then take it 
eut and boil the broth very hard for twenty 
minutes, and set it aside to make the gravy 
from when it is needed. When the chicken 
is entirely cold and firm, cut it carefully into 
joints and even pieces and take off the skin. 
Lay the pieces for two hours in a marinade, 
which is made by putting together equal 
quautities of oil and vinegar. There is, of 
course, no chemical affinity between the two, 
but a small quantity of flour rubbed smoothly 
into the vinegar will assist in making a 
mechanical mixture, which will answer the 
purpose perfectly. Add a little pepper and 
salt and a very little powdered sage. After 
the chicken has remained in the marinade 
the appointed time, prepare a batter in these 
proportions : Half a pound of sifted flour ; 
two tablespoonfuls of milk ; one teaspoonful 
ef baking powder; one tablespoonful of 
sweet oil ; two eggs, three if they are unusu- 
ally small; a little salt and white pepper. 
Drain the pieces from the marinade; dip 
them in the batter and drop them into boil- 
iug lard, or a mixture of lard and beef drip- 
pings. They should cook toa delicate brown 
and be perfectly coated with the batter. If 
it drops off that will indicate that it is too 
thin ; in that case add a little flour. Spread 
the pieces upon a flat dish, tying ruffles of 
fringed white letter paper upon the small 
ends of the legs and wings. Lay the chick- 
en upon a flat dish garnished with lettuce or 
celery. Make a gravy by thickening the 
broth with a little flour and butter rubbed 
together, and serve at each diner’s option. 
It is not safe to pour it over the whole dish 
as many prefer the chicken dry. 
In the front fank among dishes, which are 
at once nutricious and inexpensive, I should 
lace a la mode beef, but through poor cook- 
mg and ill serving it has fallen into disre- 
pute. When properly cooked it is a pleasing 
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dinner dish in its first estate, and equally " 
good asasecond edition when cut in slices and 
heated (not re-cooked) in gravy, which may 
be increased in volume by adding stock. The 
slices must be laid upon a pan and the hot. 
gravy poured over them and left to stand 
upon a hot part of the range for about ten 
minutes. Do not let it boil, but after it is 
thoroughly heated dish it carefully without 
breaking the slices. 

For breakfast a portion of the cold ala 
mode beef can be cut into dice, or chopped 
fine and warmed in the gravy with an equal 
quantity of boiled rice. It should be served 
on a flat dish within a border of chopped 
fried potatoes. For luncheon or tea the beef 
shaved thin like smoked beet makes a very 
good relish with the accompaniment of jelly 
or pickles. 

A la Mode Beef. 
ELECT a piece of lean, solid beef about 
eight pounds in weight. A piece from 
the round is best. Trim away the fat and 
lard with three quarters of a pound of salt 
pork, use a larding needle and insert the 
little strips thickly on one side, then tum 
the beef over and lard the other side equally. 


Put the strips in with the grain of the meat ~ 


not across it, then in cutting the beef in the 
ordinary way across the grain the strips of 
pork will be cut across also. 

Use a large earthen baker such as you 
might bake a mammoth game pie in, pour in 
a cupful of stock. Possibly there is no soup 
stock on hand, in that case water will have 
to do, but it is a very poor substitute. Slice 
a carrot and lay in the dish and put in some 
of the green celery heads that are not avail- 
able for the table, adda pinch of basil, thyme, 
sage and parsley and two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup. Put the dish on the stove a 
few moments till the liquor is warm, then 
lay the beef in and put the dish in a quick 


oven for quarter of an hour to harden the © 


outside and thus retain the juices, then pour 
in a pint of stock, cover the dish closely, and 
set it in the oven with the heat turned off and 
let it cook slowly for six hours. After it has 
been cooking two hours draw the dish to the 
edge of the oven and turn the meat over 
redding half a pint of cold water to the gravy, / 
more soup would make it too strong. An 
hour before taking up the meat add a little 
salt, if salt is put in-at the beginning of the 
process it will make the beef hard and stringy. 
Put the meat upon a dish, when it is well 
cooked and tender, and if, as is sometimes 
necessary you have had to tie the meat up 
to get it in good shape, cut the cords and 
draw them out carefully. Put a piece 0 
butter on top of the beef to melt and them | 
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for a few moments devote yourself to the 

If it has nearly dried away in boiling 
add a small quantity of hot water. Skim 
the fat from the top and add half a glass of 
wine and a teaspoonful of currant jelly and 
ene teaspoonful of lemon juce, put in to 
thicken it slightly a cupful of mashed potato, 
let it boil up once then strain and pour over 
the meat, first tasting it to see if it is 
thoroughly palatable and in no need of salt, 
pepper or other flavoring. 


Receipts for Christmas. 


PLuM Puppinc.—The orthodox English 
recipe is as follows: one pound of raisins, 
half a pound of currants, half a pound of su- 
gar, half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
bread crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of 
suet, a quarter of a pound of mixed candied 
peel, a small nutmeg, grated, a teaspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, ditto of ginger, ditto of 
pudding spice, the juice of one lemon and 
the peel grated, one orange ditto, six bitter 
almonds blanched and pounded, and a pinch 
of salt; mix the day, or even longer before 
the pudding is needed, with six well-beaten 
eggs, a glass of cider or milk, to moisten it, 
and boil for eight or ten hours 


PINK VELVET Soup—Take oue quart of 
rich milk, scald and add a good pinch of salt. 
Have also scalding hot, one can of tomatoes, 
into which stir a pinch of baking soda, 
which will foam up and destroy the acid in 
the fruit. Salt well to taste. Thicken with 
flour previously wet up in water and strain 
afterward and return to the fire. When 
ready to serve, pour the milk first into the 
tureen, into which pour the tomatoes stir- 
ring vigorously. The consistency should be 
like thick cream and of a delicate pink shade. 
Lastly add a pinch of cayenne pepper. Care 
must be taken with this mixture, otherwise 
the milk might curdle—if the tomato is not 
properly deprived of the acid beforehand. 


PASHA PuppING—Scald one quart of milk 
to boiling heat, into which stir one-half cup 
ef flour, previously wet in cold milk, two well- 
beaten eggs, two tablespoons of sugar and a 


pinch of salt. When thickened sufficiently 
and well cooked, turn into an earthen pud- 
ding dish and cover thickly at least an inch, 
with white sugar. Have ready the iron 
poker heated red hot, and apply quickly to 
the sugar, scorching thoroughly. It will 
require more than one heating to effect this, 
and should be done the day before using and 
when ready for using it will be swimming in 
a brown liquor, agreeable to the eye and 
most delicious to the taste. 
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ENGLISH PLUM PuDDING—Soak three 
quarters of a pound of crackers in a couple 
of quarts of milk; they should be broken 
into small bits previous to soaking; when 
soft, add a quarter of a pound of melted but- 
ter, the same quantity of sugar and a wine- 
glass of wine. Mix half a pint of flour with 
a little milk, and stir into the pudding, 


together with ten well beaten eggs, a grated 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of pulverized mace, 
and a teaspoonful of salt. When the whole 
is well mixed turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake it two hours. When the pud- 
ding has baked a few minutes and become 
thick, dredge a pound of stoned raisins with 
flour, and stir into the pudding with also a 
pound of currants. 


A SIMPLE PLUM PUDDING—A pint of 
bread crumbs ; pour over them half a pint of 
boiling milk and let it cool thoroughly. 
Then add one pound of stoned raisins, half 
a pound of currants, one tablespoonful of 


butter mixed in a tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one small teaspoon- 
ful of ground cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon 
each, and five eggs beaten light. Flour the 
fruit before mixing and boil three hours. 
Eat with hot brandy sauce. 


PuDDiNG SAUCE—Stir to a cream a teacup 
of butter with two of either white or brown 
sugar; add the grated rind of a lemon anda 
grated nutmeg, the juice of a lemon, and suffi- 
cient wine or brandy to flavor. If liquid sauce 
is preferred, boil two-thirds of a pint of water 
thicken it with two or three teaspooifuls of 
flour mixed smooth with a little cold water; 
as soon as it boils up well stir it into the for- 
mer mixture. If lumpy, strain before mix- 
ing with the sauce. 


Cocoanut PiE——Half a pound of butter 
and half a pound of pulverized sugar beaten 
to a cream ; add half a pound of the white of 


cocoanut grated fine; stir in the whites of 
six eggs beaten very light and a wine-glass- 
ful of rosewater; this will make two pies 
baked in a paste 

FRENCH GuMBo—Cut up into the soup 
kettle one large fowl ; season it with salt and 
a good deal of pepper, dredge it well with 
flour and put in a teaspoonful of butter, one 
of lard, and a handful of chopped onion; let 
the fowl fry to a good brewn,then add four 


quarts of boiling water, cover close and let 
it simmer two or three hours; then put in 
fifty oysters and their liquor, a little thyme 
and parsley; thicken with a little gelatine 
to give a mucilagenous character to the soup. 





— “Far and Wear Club.” 





A Change From Christmas Cards. 
O one would undervalue the artistic 
beauty or acceptability of the little 
messengers that bring cheeriness, good-will, 
and remembrance on Christmas morning. 
Everybody buys Christmas cards, everybody 
loves to receive them, and a great deal of 
care and taste is exercised in their prepara- 
tion; but one likes occasionally with special 
friends to do the unusual thing, to find some- 
thing new, that with the greeting may carry 
also a surprise. 

Fine photographs can now be obtained 
which are not costly, yet are richly prized 
by those who have no hope of possessing 
their originals. These photographs are 
representations of original paintings and 
sculpture, frescoes, engravings, etchings, 
etc., by the old masters and modern artists. 
They come in different sizes, from cabinet to 
large pictures for wall hanging. One may 
choose from their collection the most beau- 
tiful and famous of the works of Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Corregio, Titian, or the 
portraits of musicians and authors, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Goethe, Schiller, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and all through the well known 
list. They send a catalogue upon applica- 
tion, which contains their full line of sub- 
jects, with prices, which range from fifteen 
cents to one dollar, according to size. A 
couple of photographs from the works of 
Alma Tadema, an etching after Carot, Hay- 
den, Whistler, or Moran, mounted and tied 
about with a knot of bright ribbon, with 
visiting card slipped through, on which was 
written some bit of sentiment, or appropriate 
question, would convey a compliment to the 
culture and taste of a friend of higher tone 
than the inevitable piece of china, glass, or 
bric-a-brac. 

A young girl, of exquisite taste, and well 
known in society, made quite a ripple among 
her intimate friends last season, by sending 
to each a dainty Japanese trinket box, in 
which was hidden a sprig of Southern mis- 

_ tletoe, tied with a bright cherry ribbon. On 
the ribbon was lettered in rustic gilt charac- 
ters, ‘‘Merrie X Mas!” ‘The boxes took 
their place cf service on the toilet stand, and 





in more than one instance, the sprig of green 
was tucked into the parlor chandelier, where 
it placed a merry debt upon those who all 
unconscious stood ‘‘under the mistle’ 

The Art of Present Giving. 
\ E were once asked to carry a small 

paste-board box to a secluded moun- 
tain village, where we were to pass the sum- 
mer. It was sent by a young lady in the 
city, and contained, she said, ‘‘some little 
matters”’ for one or two country women from 
whom she had received kindnesses during a 
stay near them. The box was addressed to 
Aunt Eliza Pettigrew. We had no difficulty 
in finding her, as she proved to be one of 
the characters of the place; lame and fail- 
ing, with the mountain stamp of originality 
and vigor in all she said and thought. 

We found later that the contents of the 
box was a paper of tailor’s needles, a small 
bottle of perfume tied about with a bit of 
bright colored ribbon, and a cake of sapolio. 
Simple gifts indeed, but aptly chosen, and 
of practical help and no little gratification 
to those faithful women. 

““T want t’ know,”’ said Aunt Pettigrew, as 
we saw her one morning sitting, as was her 
habit, on a low rush-bottom chair behind 
the row of flower-pots on the window-ledge, 
knitting for dear life on the Deacon’s winter 
stockings. ‘‘I want t’ know how in sense 
Agnes could remember just what we needed 
way up here, and she in so much racket and 
rattlin’ confusion! Them long needles is 
just the thing for Fl’sha’s jackets and pants; 
and Mis’ Greenleaf says hat cleanin’ soap . 
beats the sand and ashes n three States for 
shinin’ milk pans and tables. And _ this 
sweet scent,” she added, with emphasis, as 
she took out the stopper for the twentieth 
time and held it toher nose. ‘‘Fl’sha says 
this little bottle just looks like me; kind 0’ 
pernickety, yer know.”’ 

We did not entirely grasp Aunt Pettigrew’s 
“‘pernickety,’’? but we saw that the grateful 
odor of the ‘‘sweet scent’? touched the 
womanly spirit of the heart, old as it was, 
beating under the plain gray gown, and 
brought a softer light into the aged eyes, 
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shining clear and strong beneath the frill of 
the neat muslin cap. 

* “isha,” the daughter, we heard after- 
wards made jackets and trousers for a factory 
in a neighboring town, and the weekly stint 
was easier work for the paper of suitable 
needles. Incredible as it seemed, it appeared 
too that good Mrs. Greenleaf had never before 
even heard of such a thing as sapolio, and it 
was arevelation in her household economies. 

The pertinence of our reminiscence is felt 
in meeting again the holiday season with its 
good old custom of gift exchange, where the 
familiar question: ‘“‘What shall we give to 
ourown? Whatshall be sent to the friends?”’ 
arerenewed. ‘They have haunted us through 
summer and autumn, and with some dilatory 
souls are still unanswered when Christmas 
greens are gathered. 

Unless method and forethought is exer- 
cised, the present-giving time brings with it 
a good deal of perplexity and harassment. 
Christmas shopping if left until after the first 
two weeks in December, in the haste and 
excitement of crowded stores, loses both 
spirit and pleasure, and too often becomes a 
weary effort to find ‘‘something that will 
do”’ for this one and that one, with a sense 
of profound relief when the whole business 
is over with and settled satisfactorily or 
otherwise. 

It will be found a great economy of time 
to make out in the season a list of those 
friends to whom gifts are to be sent, and also 
of tliose to whom a card of remembrance, or 
only some small compliment is to go. 
Place this list in a convenient corner of desk, 
or portfolio, where happy thoughts or in- 
spirations can be jotted down opposite the 
names where they are fittest. They will 
prove of great help when working or pur- 
chasing time begins, otherwise like most 
other brilliant ideas they find no lodgment 
and can never be recalled. 

It must be remembered that a gift should 
be a silent token of thought and considera- 
tion for the one to whom it goes. Without 
this it becomes almost an act of selfishness and 
may confess itselfsometimes. A vehicle forthe 
display of pride, or worse, an opportunity 
for a stroke of policy. ‘Convey thy love to 
thy friend as an arrow to the mark, to stick 
there, not as a ball against the tree, to re- 
* bound back to thee.” 
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Some have by nature the intuition and dis- 
crimination that preserves the eternal fitness 
of things. They get congenial people 
together at their entertainments, their cosy 
dinners, their ‘‘few days in the country.” 
Their Christmas, birthday and wedding gifts 
are always successful because they choose 
the right things for the right people. Others 
go all their days in a hap-hazard, childish 
way absorbed in their own personality, im- 
posing both and whatever they happen to 
prefer, upon everybody else without, the 
slightest recognition of the difference in the 
color of complexion, taste, life and circum- 
stance. This faculty or aptitude of place- 
ment and adaptation is usually called ‘‘tact,’’ 
but a better name for it is “common sense.” 
It does everything towards smoothing the 
path and ridding all times and occasions of 
burrs and awkward entanglements, and it is 
very much ‘worth while” to cultivate it. 

Even so great a genius as George Eliot 
has left a record of her condescension to 
little things, in a bit of homeliness, that made 
a womanly break and sent a tender gleam 
through a correspondence mainly given to 
descriptions of foreign art treasures. She 
writes thus to her friend, Mrs. Congreve—a* 
woman whose intellectual sympathy admitted 
her to close intimacy with the great novelist 
—on receipt of a pair of knitted mittens at 
Christmas time : 

“There is a good genius presiding over 
your gifts; they are so felicitous. You 
always give me something of which I have 
felt the want beforehand and can use contin- 
ually. It is eminently so with my pretty 
mittens; there was no little appendage 
I wanted more; and they are just as 
warm at the wrist as I could have wished 
them to be—warming, too, as a mark of 
affection at a time when all cheering thinge 
are doubly welcome. . . . I go out of doors 
very little, but I shall open the drawer and 
look at my mittens on the days when I don’t 
put them on.”’ 

Aside from the value, the beauty or the 
suitability of the gift is the atmosphere with 
which it is surrounded by the style of putting 
up andsending. Thereis a careless, clumsy, 
brown-paper way of packing, that destroys 
the effect of even a handsome piece of work, 
and again, such an air of refinement may 
be thrown about even a bit of a sachet, that 
it is in itself a greeting. 
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Soft tissue paper, in delicate colors, white, 


blue, pink, yellow, is useful and dainty as a. 


first wrapping for almost everything. Very 
narrow ribbons in bright colors for tying 
about adds to the effect. Both ribbon and 
paper are cheap, particularly if the former is 
‘bought by the piece, and they add much 
more than their cost. 

These are little things, and everybody 
knows them doubtless, but everybody forgets 
them too until the last moment, when per- 
haps it is altogether too late. 


—<or- 





A Case for Glasses. 

HIS is to be made of soft leather or satin 
lined with chamois. The two pieces 

are cut out the proper shape, back and front 
the same,the edges of each turned in and over- 
cast neatly. They are then put together with 
an open button-hole, around the whole a loop 
of silk braid or cord fastened tothe top. The 
bit of decoration may be omitted, but the 
quaint little couplet looks well worked in 
fine outline with silk thread. The foundation 
color and tone of whole should be dark or 
bright, according to the circumstance of the 
one who is touse it. An oldereye with sober 
mood would prefer something that commend- 
ed itself for use and wear, while for dressy 
occasions, those who in youth must see all 


Ghe world will never 
Look an v/ roy 


nies 


things through glasses even though “rose 
colored,” would prefer something to hang 
‘on the little hook that must hold perforce 
an important place in their costume that 
would not darken the picture. 


s 


Handkerchief or Work-bag. 

ers little bag may be made of gray, or 

écru batiste, lined with surah, that 
shows through with the lower band of surah 
also. The design is worked in outline with 
silk thread. A 
contrast is some- 
times used, but 
the effect is 
pretty in mono- 
tone, the gray 
or écru of the 
batiste contrast- 
ing with the 
brighter shades 
of the same tone 
in the lining 
and silk. Lav- 
ender, helio- 
trope, pink, 
blue, bright 
gold, all these 
work out beautifully. 
tassels must be kept in exact harmony with 


The satin ribbons and 
the lining tint. The outlining is done first, 
the inner lining and casing for ribbons 
added. The gilt rings can be bought at any 
fancy shop, and the tassels are lengths of 
silk passed through and tied. 

Sateen of delicate flowery design and color 
is also a good material te 
use. The lining may be of 
sateen in plain color to 
match ; pink, blue, or Naples 
yellow; the ribbons gros- 
grain. The tassels and gilt 
fringes should be omitted 
here, but little fly-abouts of 
narrow ribbom may be 
knotted and fastened across 
at intervals. Sometimes the 
bottom of the bag is drawn 
with a thread and fastened 
by overcasting to a circular 
bottom of pasteboard cov- 
ered with sateen. In this 

case the edges must be turned in before the 


drawing thread is put in, so as to give a neat 


finish. 
A little fancy bottle of aromatic vinegar or 
salts, or one of the tiny plush toilet-cases with 
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nail file, scissors, and ‘* primping”’ mirror put 
within makes one of these simple bags quite 
a complete sort of a gift. We have in fnind 
one of sateen, a pretty flowery pink, given 
to a young lady during a tedious invalidism, 
with toilet paraphernalia tucked in, and it was 
quite the comfort of her life, always holding 
place, with dainty handkerchief peeping out, 

beside book and pillow. 

EMMA M. TyNGc. 
ae ; 
The Sachet. 

ACHETS are made in every conceivable 
way, the foundation being a double 
layer of cotton wadding, with a sprinkling of 
perfumed powder between. Buy this by the 
ounce at druggists or fancy store; white 
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with silk ; the ends are left open, so the 
sachet mat may be slipped in. The design 
given is fora linen cover. The outlining is 
done with lavender silk, and the sides have 
a button-hole finish of lavender silk also. 
The fringe across the ends is secured bya 
hemstitch. This can be also embroidered 
with linen floss, colored or white, and eam 
then be washed when it loses freshness. 
a eee 


“Guess Work.” 


HE followiug correct answer has bees 
received to ‘‘Guess Work” in Oct. 
“Far and Near Club.”’ 


Eprror ‘‘FAR AND NEAR ”’ CLuB. 
Enclosed find answer to ‘‘Guess Work”? 
in ‘‘Far and Near Club. The Lady’s name 
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rose, violet, heliotrope, geranium, lavender, 
orris are delicate and suitable. Avoid strong 
perfumes for the sachet as you would pro- 
nounced extracts for the handkerchief, or 


toilet water; they are considered vulgar. 


The cotton wadding should be stitched in a ~ 


muslin cover. The outside cover may be a 
strip of broad satin ribbon, or silk, the 
shade of the flower whose perfume is 
chosen ; the ends are fringed, and the letter- 
ing worked in outline stitch with fine etch- 
ing silk, a lighter or darker shade than the 
ground, or it may be in gold color. The 
sides are neatly overcast, or buttoned-holed 
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is Lady Jane Grey. Husband’s name, Lord 
Guilford Dudley. Husband’s father’s name, 
John Dudley. She was confined in the 
tower. Date of death is Feb. 12, 1553. 
Geneva, Nebr. Mary E. Coox. 


~~ e———— 


Something Useful. 


MONG my holiday presents was a damask towel, 
cut to fit the neck and shoulders ; the handsome 
fringe hung just below the waist at the back and 
front; the neck was finished with a ruffle of red 
Hamburg, which matched the border of the towel. 
The front was fastened with two pearl buttons. 
This has proved very useful instead of a dressing 
sack, which, many of my friends have used 2% the 
seaside to put over the shoulders while the hair = 
drying after a salt water bath. H. P. R. 





WORK TABLE. 





Noel! Noel! 
©" dainty magazine essayist already 


begins to chirp about Christmas work 

at afternoon tea. For myself I must 
confess that the prettiest needle-work, espe- 
eially for so serious a gaiety as Christmas 
present-giving, is begun early in the day, and 
labored upon steadfastly and intently. The 
recent advent of orange pekoe, and the pres- 
euce of “studio biscuits’’—which, by the 
way, are a dainty confection of chopped 
almonds and sponge cake served at the 
teas of Mrs. Moscheles, and said to be in- 
vented by her—inspire, I think, small talk 
rather than industry, and the earnest ones 
know too well that needle-work that means 
any result must be grouped with a big apron, 
a big basket, and no time to pose. 
follows that here in London at dropping-in 
time of day, which is tea-time, one cannot 
play hostess in an elegant tea-gown, talk 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, and 
entertain half a dozen men, and ply the 
needle too. 

No; morning is best—sorry to crush the 
sentimental essayist, but my advice to the 
home-made Cristmas-gift maker is to begin 
early in the autumn of the year if she can, 
and of day, betimes. 

Everybody loves a present upon which 
thought and taste are bestowed. In this day 
ef g9-cent stores and two-shilling gift eoun 
ters, one is glad to be remembered by an 
honest bit of tasteful work. But at the same 
time nobody likes rubbish, and it is fatal to 
give-a clumsy, fat, waddling pin-cushion and 
expect it be loved for the sake of the giver. 
It won’t, and you need not and ought not to 
expect it to be. 

We have a fashion now of egg-cosies. They 
are little worsted bags to keep one’s egg hot 
at breakfast in, and they are, the most of 
them, the most successfully ugly things I 
ever saw. 

Better than this, and welcome, would be 
an egg-basket, which any housekeeper would 
welcome. Make it of the smallest sized 
cigar-box, covered with deep yellow flannel, 
and over it sew a knitting of yellow shet- 
land wool, made by bone needles in plain 


knitting, and winding over the left fore-finger 
in a ‘fur stitch,” too simple to need descrip- 
tion.. It must be covered inside and out, all 
except the under side of the bottom of the 


Hence it - 


basket, with the fluffy yellow knitting. It 
should be a good deep yellow, and should 
hold six or eight eggs. Of four egg-shells 
make a fern group. Match the shells in 
tint and form, and carefully cut round after 
being emptied. Then tint them pale-blue or 
pink, or leave them the natural white. Glue 
to the centre of a prepared circle of light 
wood a round peg,—a small spool would do 
—or a bit of wood no thicker than a lead- 
pencil, but it must be as high as the three’ 
egg-shells. These must be glued to the stand 
in a group, and 
then filled with 
a little light 
sand, in which 
a few tiny ferns 
are planted. 
The fourth must 
be glued to the 
top of the wood- 
en peg, which 
serves it as a 
pedestal. Put 
a little light 
sand and a tiny 
fern into this also, and fill the crevices round 
the four shells with tufts of moss to hide 
imperfections. The stand itself must be cov- 
ered with moss stuck on over it. 

Another device with an egg. Get a real 
nest, or contrive one of hay and moss; glue 
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it to a stand, and put one or more eggs in it, 
according to the size. Each egg must be 
laid in the moss so that the broken edge is 
hidden, but when taken out of the nest a 
little gift must be found hidden inside—a 
tiny pencil-case, a set of studs, a brooch, or 
the like. 


The widow’s cruise is an acceptable pin- 
cushion. It is so called because—though I 
do not believe it deserves the faith—it is sup- 
posed to be ever full. It is small in size, and 
can be tucked in anywhere. Tomake it, cut 
twelve squares of thick paper, or very thin 
cardboard, cover six of these with rich silk 
or satin, and the other six with zephyr, or 
sonmie similar soft lining. Sew these last six 
together, as though making patch-work, into 
a sort of box or cube, leaving one seam un- 
sewn. ‘Take out the papers, and stuff very 
tightly with bran, then sew up the remain- 
ing seam. Make up the satin squares in the 
samme way, but leave three sides unsewn, so 
the pin-cushion will slip ineasily. Take out 
the cards, slip in the brau-filled cushion, and 
sew down the lid. Finish by tacking cord 
down the seams, with a knot or small loop of 
cord at each corner to hide the necessary 
joints. _ The sides can be embroidered, or, if 
preferred, painted in some small design. 

There is a perfect mania in London for 
lamp and candle shades. I often wish the 
London drawing-room lamp shade did not 
look so much like a wedding bonnet (just as 
I have wished the London bonnet did not 
look so much like a brass lamp). The ab- 
sorbing penchant is for deep frills of Eidel- 
weiss lace on a wire frame; they may be 
pretty but ought not to find favor in sensible 
clear seeing eyes. I have devised a better 
one—still of lace, but of non-combustible 
finery. On a brass wire frame, sew small 
curtain rings fitting the frame and covering 
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completely—the lamp shade should be the 
same flat—parasol style. Fill in the rings 
previous to sewing, with point d’angleterre 


wheels—(cob-web wheels) in ‘‘gold”’ thread, 
then when your chain of curtain rings are 
fitted to the wire 
frame addadeep 
fall of ‘‘ gold?’ 


lace of the 
Smyrna (tor- 
chon) pattern. 
This is better, 
laid over or 
made over a 
milk-white por- 
celain shade. 
The simplest 
lamp, if it be of 
good form is en- 
riched by it, *nd 
makes a wel- 
come present to 
any mistress of 
a drawing-room. 
The “ Hearts- 
ease”’ is a pretty 
candle-shade 
and comes from 
Vienna. Wire is bent to form the petals and 
these skeletons are covered with silk of the 
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desired color. They look very pretty if cov- 
ered with colored net drawn over them. 
Three are purple and two are yellow. The 
markings of the flower are worked in silk of 
the proper color, and a small tuft of yellow 
chenille forms the centre—only work one 
single into each back-stitch all round work- 
ing handles as you go along largish g/oire 
dijon like roses (tea rose colors) and smaller 
ones in pink of a sympathetic hue, if you 
prefer, make the roses by forming petals out 
of pale nuns veiling or cashmere. I warn 
you—look out—for a flame bigger than your 
heartsease shade will subdue. 





For those who like wool work there is a 
mat fora lamp of round table dimensions. 
The foundation is crocheted of dark bronze 
green wool in single crochet. To makea 
large circle on this, work in loop stitch, a 
border of ferns laid flat and small rose leaves. 

The omni-present fan is pressed into a va- 


riety of uses. To lay flat in the drawer as a 
scent-bag, having wadding and a tangle of 
lace focussed by a knot of ribbon or flowers 
as a wall pocket for photographs. There is a 
not-half-bad one, as the Scotch say, used to 
hold toilette odds and ends when one has 
not the rich morocco case. Cut a piece of 
stiff card the exact size of the blade of the 
fan, cover it with chintz or plush and cut a 
little shield-shaped pocket for the watch: 
lower down on the screen add two small 
straps of plush to hold scissors and button 
hook. Three or four small hooks sewed to 
the card-board in convenient places, serve to 
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hang keys, shoe-horns, etc. Cover 
the fan on one side with silk, lay the 
plush side on the screen and sew the 
two together. Adda cord all around 
to hide the joints, and a ‘‘natty” 
little bow of ribbon to hang it up by, 

An old fashioned needle-book, and 
one of the many useful little things 
available 
to put in 
a bean pie at a 
feast or fancy 
fair. Cut your 
pieces of card- 
board the shape 
of the body of a 
pair of bellows, 
without either 
handle or noz- 
zle. Cover them 
on one side with 
a pretty piece of 
pale colored 
brocaded . silk ; 
put the cards 
thus covered to- 
gether in pairs, 
the ornamental 
side outside, of 
course. Sew 
them together 
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at the edges, leaving one set of cards unsewn 
just at the top and bottom where the shape 
narrows. Cut two very thin pieces of white 
flannel or merino the shape of the cards, but 
just a trifle smaller. Notch the edges deli- 
cately, lay the leaves between the cards and 
attach them with a few stitches at the top, 
then tie a pale blue ribbon there to form a 
finish. The leayes of merino look very 
pretty if they are over-cast or button-holed 
round with pale-blue silk, - are stuck in 
round the edges of the cards and a flat steel 
bodkin pushed down between the two cards 
where they have been left unsewn. Two 
ribbon strings are added with which to tie 
the covers together. 

A useful present toa gentleman is a sachet 
for holding white ties. This design is a 
German fancy, and bears the national tree, 








A more appropriate decoration 
would be an ivy branch, which is the em- 


the oak. 


blem of friendship. It is long enough to 
hold white ties folded in half and broad 
enough for two to lie side by side inside it. 
The case opens in book fashion, and the ties 
are kept in place by four straps of narrow 
white elastic, put across inside from side to 
side of the case, two near the top and two 
near the bottom. The outside cover must 
be of plain colored satin, embroidered lined 
with with quilted perfumed satin. The cone 
is edged with cord ‘and the loops of the cord 
made at each corner. 
KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
~-+-~+ep 
Infant’s Bib. 

M ATERIALS required :—1 knotof No. 12 

cotton, anda medium sized steel hook. 
Make a chain of 142 stitches, turn, miss 1, 1 
treble into every stitch, fasten off. 2d row— 
leave 48 stitches unworked; work 19 con- 
secutive doubles, 3 doubles in next stitch, 19 
consecutive doubles. Turn with 1 chain, 
and do another row like the last, working 
into back loop only. Repeat 5 times more, 
then doa row of treble, 7 more rows of double, 
I treble row, 7 double rows, I treble row, 7 
double rows, a treble row. Now commence 
the right hand side of the bib, leaving the 
neck piece. Ist row—3 trebles into a stitch, 
miss a stitch, and repeat all around. 2d 
tow —double crochet into the Ist stitch, 3 
chain, double between Ist 2 groups of 
treble; repeat all round. 3d row—3 treble 
into every loop of 3 chain; at the corners 
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and centre put 6. 4th row—like 
the 2d. 5th row—begin the neck 
piece, fasten on at end, 5 chain, 
miss 3 treble, 1 double into 
next ; repeat until you get te 
the bib part, when put your 
double in every loop of 3chain. 
Work right around until you 
get to left side of neck, when 
work into the trebles. 6th row 
—5 chain, 1 double into every 
loop of last row. 7th to 14th rows—like the 
6th. Doarow of the same around neck part. 
Crochet the following edge entirely round 
the bib; double into a loop, 7 chain, purl 
back into the 5th, 2 chain, 1 double into next 
hole, repeat. 





—<or- 
BUSY BROWNIES. 
A Lady's Ironing Blanket. 
(See Folded Sheet.) 
HIS design is for an ironing blanket for 
a lady’s kitchen, always so neat and 
pretty, that she herself can go into it to de 
up her choicest lace. 

The design gives the complete size for 
one end of cloth, as the blanket should just 
fit to a narrow, strong table. The materials 
are house flannel, which is of an unbleached 
yarn, color known as self color. 

The outlines are done inrich navy blue yarn 
—coarse crewel, if preferred—while the hori- 
zontal dashes at the base—the floor—are im 
navy blue and cardinal red yarn. It can be 
done in back stitch, rope stitch, outline stitch, 
or, what is more effective, the yarn can be 
carried alongas braid, and fastened to the lines 
of the design in thread matching the desiga 
in calor, by working over the yarn. 

Work the design four inches above each 
edge of the blanket, fringe out the ends, 
and at intervals tie clusters of red and blue 
yarn with the self fringe, trimming all off 
neatly. This is a pretty addition to the 
housekeeping goods, and a welcome present 
at Christmas-tide or any time. 

KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 



















Lady Colin Campbell is writing for the London 
Salurday Review. 


A branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society, of Eng- 
land, has been established in Paris. 


The £70,000 given to Queen Victoria on her jubilee 
will be devoted to the training of nurses. 


Miss Ada Lee, an attorney at Port Huron, Mich., 
has held the office of Circuit Court Commissioner for 
three years. 


Iowa statistics show that 953 women own farms in 
that State. Of the number, only eighteen are carry” 
ing mortgages. 


It is not true that Queen Victoria is writing a book, 
but she isacquring a new language. The Empress 
of India is learning Hindustani. 

Miss Minnie E. Folsom, a near relative of Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, has become preceptress of the 
Brookings Agricultural College in Dakota. 


Five hundred ladies of Easton, South Easton, and 
Philipsburg, have enrolled their names in the work 
of raising money to aid Lafayette College. 


Miss Hooper, the daughter of Vice-Consul Hooper, 
of Paris, has been offered an engagement in Mrs. 
James Brown Potter’s American company. 


A cottage has been built and given by Mrs. Adaline 
T. Townsend to Bellevue Hospital for the use of 
women patients suffering with abdominal tumors. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the editor of GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book for twenty-five years, was the first woman in 
the United States to support herself by journalistic 
work. 


All the training schools for nurses in Philadelphia 
are free. This is one profession for women that is 
not overcrowded, and where women can earn good 
wages. 

Miss Lucy Salmon, the new professor of history at 
Vassar College, is a fine-looking blonde, with a clear, 
open face, physically and mentally healthy, and 
steadfast looking. 

Mrs. Goff, of Pleasant Valley, Wis., who was elected 
town treasurer, has just secured her office in spite of 
vigorous opposition on the part of the male office- 
holders of the town. 

Mrs. Helen M. Avery, a $1600 clerk in the Interior 
Department, is regarded as the finest penman in 
Washington. She writes rapidly and with great uni- 
formity and clearness. 


Buffalo has a woman contractor. Her name is 
Mrs. A. M. Holloway, and she has just secured the 
contract for cleaning the streets of that city for five 
years by a bid of $447,000. 

Mrs. Cummings, of Woburn, Mass., who gave a 
handsome library building to the two towns of Til- 
ton and Northfield, N. H., has added to her gift a 
library of eight hundred volumes. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender was nominated by the 
Nebraska Prohibition Convention as their candidate 
for district judge. Mrs. Bittenbender is a member of 
the Lincoln bar and much esteemed. 


“Record of omen.” 
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Miss Florence Greene, of Montreal, who saved her | 
father last summer from being carried over the La- © 
chine Rapids, has been presented with the medal of — 


the Royal Humane Society of England. 


Princesse Marie Troubetzkoi, so celebrated in Eu- 


ropean society for her wit and conversational powers, 
has just published a volume of tales under the title of 
‘‘Amours,’’ with a preface by Mme. Adam. 


Miss S. Sophia Beale, author of The Louvre, has 
just completed “The Amateur’s Guide to Architec- 
ture.”” The book will contain numerous illustra- 
tions, and is published by J. S. Virtue & Co. 

Mrs. Kate Richmond owns extensive lead mines ig 
the northwestern part of Wisconsin. Mrs. Richmond 
has introduced new methods of mining, and is add- 
ing new life to the lead mining interest of the State. 

Dr. Fanny Dickinson, of Chicago, is the first phy- 
sician of the gentler sex to be admitted as a member 
of the International Medical Congress recently as- 
sembled at Washington. Her specialty is diseases of 
the eye. 


Mrs. Case, a real estate agent in Chicago, makes a 


speciality of renting furnished houses, and she suc | 


ceeds admirably, because women understand better 
than men what a furnished house requires and how 
to show it. 


Miss Marian E. Sheldon, daughter of Mr. W. E. 
Sheldon, has recently admitted to the girls’ school of 
which she is principal, in Adabazar, Turkey, the 
first Moslem girl who ever entered the lists for a 
regular education. 


Miss. Grace Hawthorne has commissioned Mr. W. 
G. Wills to write for her a play on the story of “ Jose- 
phine,”’ the wife of the first Napoleon. It is under- 
stood that she will take a share in the literary pro- 
duction of the drama. 

Miss Kermudhini Khastgir has passed the B.A- 
examination of the Calcutta University, with honors 
in Sanscrit. Miss Nirmalabala Shome has also ob- 
tained the B.A. degree. Both ladies were students 
of the Bethune School. 

A French lady, Mademoiselle Bernard, who suffered 
when young from witnessing the tortures which her 
uncle, a famous physician, inflicted upon animals 
‘‘in the interest of science,’ has founded an asylum 
for ownerless dogs and cats. 

One pleasant feature of the Basle Museum, says a 
foreign correspondent, is that the guardians are 
women—young women who knit and do crochet 
work as they walk up and down and keep their 
weather eye on the treasures. 

Princess Eugenie, of Sweden, has written Henry 
Berg a personal letter thanking him for the lifelong 
interest he has taken in the welfare of animals. The 
princess recently dined the Stockholm car drivers and 
read them a lecture on the care of the horse. 

Mrs. Phoebe Couzins, just appointed Marshal of the 
United States Court in St. Louis, is the first woman 
who ever held such a place. She is appointed by 
Justice Miller to succeed her father, and it is thought 
that the President will make her tenure permanent. . 
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CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 








uncertainty exists, or none which forms so 

fertile a field of enquiry as that of the eti- 

quette of society, and what the proprieties 
demand for different circumstances, and occasions in 
dress, manners, and the like. The fact that the 
“Code”? has grown out of the simplest habits of a 
primitive people to its present proportions, and that 
in large cities it has to adapt itself to the wants of 
varying degrees of leisure, and a wider diversity of 
means and resources, is not always comprehended 
by those who have always lived in remote districts, 
and the question is still further complicated by the 
fact that some of the representative society leaders of 
to-day were working people of yesterday, while some 
of those who are now obscure workers, were a few 
years ago the holders of proud positions, and ac- 
customed to move easily within the charmed pre- 
cincts of a refined social life. 


TE ance is no social subject upon which so much 


Young and inexperienced women desirous of avoid- 
ing betrayal of ignorance or infringement of social 
law, are frequently misled by the assertion of what 
is not at all obligatory, but only an “ultra” refine- 
ment or caprice of the moment: and when such a 
declaration is not in accordance with common sense, 
itmay safely be ignored. These remarks are apropos 
of several queries received relating to this subject, 
which we take the liberty of answering in a general 
way, and without giving the letters of our corre- 
spondents, premising that the answers are based on 
the customs as observed in large cities—Philadelphia, 
Washington, and New York—and are subject to modi- 
fication in less formal neighborhoods. 

One correspondent asks if it is necessary now to 
deliver wedding invitations in person. To this we 
teply, no! Practically this has always been impos- 
sible, because there are usually friends living hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles away who could only 
be reached by mail, while the effort to deliver from 
one to five hundred invitations in person or by mes- 
senger, imposed another burden, at a trying time, 
upon the bride and her immediate friends,.and did 
not accomplish the work so well as the excellent 
mail facilities. In a small town, or village, where 
the mail service is less prompt and the work would 
be less onerous, the personal method would possibly 
add value to the invitation. 

Another correspondent asks in regard to the eti- 
quette of receiving calls upon a certain day in the 
week, and if it is necessary to devote the entire day 
to this purpose where, perhaps, she would only re- 
ceive halfa dozen calls. To this also, we must reply, 
certainly not. You can make it from two to five, or 
three to five o’clock p.m., ofacertain day, say Friday of 
every week, and always be at home and ready between 
those hours. It saves much trouble and loss of time. 
Some ladies make a little ‘‘ afternoon tea’ on each of 
their reception afternoons, not a formal one, but just 
acup of tea and biscuits served from a china jar. 

One lady writes, ‘‘ I am visiting a city friend,—was 
invited to come and stay several months,—I have ac- 
quaintances among prominent people whom she does 
not know, and she resents their calls and attentions 
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to me, if they do not include her, which, of course, is 
seldom the case. What shall Ido? Iam seriously 
embarrassed by this State of things, and afraid it will 
obiige me to cut my visit short.” Your friend is to 
biame, she seems to be ignorant of the laws of hospi- 
tality, and selfishly desirous of making social capital 
out of your visit. If she had been wise, and wished 
to do this, she would have given a reception in your 
honor on your arrival, and invited all your friends 
and quietly waited for such recognition as would 
naturally come toher. It will, perhaps, save trouble 
to ‘‘ cut your visit short.’’ 

Another lady saysin a recent letter, ‘‘I am to have 
a young lady to stay with me, a niece, in fact, for 
several weeks in the early part of the coming season. 
I have been quiet for a long time, and though we both 
have numerous city connections and acquaintances 
I have not been out much and do not know what to 
do for her entertainment. The dinners are all the 
‘go’ now; would a ‘rosebud’ dinner be the thing ¢ 
She has never been ‘out’ before.’”? We should say 
no; dinners are necessarily limited in numbers and 
are thrown away on very young men and wonien, 
who do not know the difference between a good one 


and a bad one, and are usually bored by them. An 
afternoon reception is-the better thing. This will 


enable you to invite a wide circle, introduce your, 
niece to every one you care to have her know, and 
float her in the giddy swim of the next few weeks. 


EpirTor ‘‘CHat.’’—What do the ladies of the New 
York ‘‘ Sorosis’’ have for refreshments at one of their 
‘““Delmonico’”’ lunches, and how is it served? Iam 
curious to know. ALICE. 


The lunch is served at small tables by the waiters 
belonging to the establishment, assisted and si-cr- 
intended by members, who fill the place of ‘‘Cus- 
todia.’’ The first course is always douzllon (beef tea) 
in cups; the second, chicken patés, or croquettes ; 
the third consists of salad and oysters fried or fricas- 
seed; the fourth, ices, creams, and small French 
cakes, French bread, and butter is served in abund- 
ance, also tea and coffee. Dishes of cold tongue and 
meats of various kinds, are usually passed around at 
least once during the luncheon. The salads are 
chicken or lobster, and occasionally ‘‘shrimp”’ 
salad. The luncheon occupies a full hour. Ices and 
ice-creams are served in various pretty and curious 
forms at different times, as roses, fruits, mushrooms, 
smail grotesque figures, and the like. Tiny frozen 
puddings are often served in little tubs, or pails, 
cups, or troughs of -fancy paper with enamelled 
lining which may be preserved. 


Epitor ‘“ CHat-’’—Which are the most fashionable 
for winter wear, the long or short cloaks; I do not 
like the long cloaks, they are so heavy and so crush- 
ing to nice dresses. A NEW SUBSCRIBER, 

Both are fashionably worn, but you are quite right 
in your criticism of the long garments. A warm gar- 
ment which covers the whole person is, however, in- 
dispensable to some ladies in some parts of this 
country, and for these there are cloth cloaks unlined, 
much lighter in texture, yet really warmer than 
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formerly, and finished with a border of fur or 
feathers, which add but little to the weight. Still, a 
a handsome dress is concealed by them, and certainly 
is not improved in appearance by constant friction. 
M you do not need the indisputable advantages of 
protection and warmth, a smaller wrap is certainly 
less burdensome and better suited to the display of 
an elegant dress. 

Bprror “ CHAT.’’—What would be a suitable dress 
fer bridesmaids who wish to wear colors at a church 
wedding? A. M. & N. B. 

Fine peach-colored wool or cashmere, over silk 
same shade. White corded silk vest, ivory white 
gioves, and large white felt hats faced with peach-col- 
ered velvet and trimmed with white ostrich feathers 
Gobelin blue, or mahogany red maybe used instead 
ef peach color, or moss green if preferred, but the 
ethers are better. 


Borror “CHart.’’—What is the form of invitation 
fer afternoon reception? Answer, and oblige 
Mrs. D. S. T. 


Your card is allt'iat is necessary, with “ Four to 
Six,” or “ Four to Seven,’”’ and date in the lower left 
eorner, and address as usual. 

Epitor “‘Cuat.’’—Give me some information in 
regard to nursing, as I intend to become a nurse. Is 
a good education essential, and what other qualifica- 
tions? Is there a training school at Philadelphia, 
and what is the address? What is the age that can- 
@idates are admitted? I like your Magazine very 
much; it is the best of the kind, thanks to Jennie 
June. BE. 

A good common-school education, good health and 
good habits, are the essentia!s toa nursing candidate. 

here are training schools in Philadelphia, and the 
age is not under 25 years or over 35. The address is 
Thirteenth aud Locust streets, and also training 
school for Nurses, in connection with Medical De 
partment of University of Pennsylvania. 

Fpitor “ CHat."’—Tell me what will be best to 
make warm dresses for my eight months’ oid baby 
girl? Also, howto make them? I want something 
warm, vet that will wash and look well afterwards. 

M. E. S. 

Flannel in, plain colors or in smali stripes or checks, 
is the best material you can use, and a blouse frock, 
the fullness pleated in to give form, a simple and use- 
ful design. The waist may be outlined by four rows 
ef stitching or a sash, and the skirt hemmed up and 
tucked. Long sleeves, high neck; the sleeves a little 
full and stitched into a band. These dresses wash 
perfectly, better than the princess dress, with lining 
Buf you should use barely tepid water, and make your 
suds of Castile soap before putting them in. 


EpITor ‘‘CHAT.”—Tell me what to do with my 
dress? /A beige-colored. satin Rhadama, made with 
marrow gored skirt and polonaise. I would like to 
get some velvet to make up with it if I knew what 
eolor to get. Ihave sviled the waist part so that I 
eould not wear it. M. M. S. 

Your dress is a very good color as itis. Ifthe skirt 
part of the polonaise could be utilized for back and 
side drapery. It would be a good plan to stripe the 
front with darker brown velvet, and make a velvet 
basque to wear with the remodelled skirt. It would 
dye a dark green, but the method suggested would 
be better. 


KprTor ‘CHatT.”’—Does any reader of Gopry’s 
know anything about an article called ‘‘ one-armed 
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man’s knife and fork?” It is like a hay-knife iy 
shape; was formerly made at Allerton, lowa. 
husband has only one arm, and if I could get him one 
how glad I should be. Will some one please answer? 
Cana, care GODEY’s LADY’s Book, Piiila., Pa. 
WASHINGTON, D. @, 
Epitor ‘‘ GopeEy’s.’’—Dear Madam, I want to ask 
your advice. I know I have ability as a writer, and] 
want to know how I can turn it to account. I haye 
found all editors are willing enough to publish your 
articles as long as they don’t have to pay for them, 
I have written too much, and too long, to care now 
for that kind of glory. I want to know the “ inside 
track.’”’ How to“ get agoing.”’ Mrs. H. H. L, 
The test of the value of any commodity is the 
willingness of people to pay for it. We have found 
that the matter that was not worth paying for was 
rarely worth printing, and the demand now is 9 
great for written matter, the competition so fierce, 
that those who can write in such a way as to attract 
a public, have no difficulty in getting paid for their 
work. Send your articles to respectable periodicals, 
mark their prices, and enclose your address, and 
stamps for return if not wanted. It is too late to 


negotiate a serial for 1888. 
ST. Paris, Ohio. 
Epitor ‘‘Cuat.’’—Being delighted with this de 
partment, I shall probably take advantage of it fre- 
quently. Wish now to know what would be a pretty 
party dress, not two expensive, for a young lady of 
eighteen, who is tall, slender, has dark hair, and 
eyes anda good deal of color. What color material, 
and how to make it? as 1 am my own dressmaker. 
Cc. 


Soft dove colored silk, or nuns veiling, with “front 
draped to one side, and paneled with long, loosely 
twisted strands of moire ribbon, pink and dove 
color. Open bodice, with folded vest of slate pink 
crape, and folds of the same on lower part of the 
sleeve, which should reach just below the elbows 
White lace with beading in which narrow velvet is 
run, inside neck, long flesh-colored kid gloves. 

To Contributors and Story Writers. 

Stamps for return, must be sent with unauthorised 
manuscripts, or we cannot be answerable for them. 
Do not write asking if M.S. S. will be received ; all 
are received, and read; and if not wanted returned; 
if stamps are enclosed. 

Error “ Cuat.’’—Please suggest a mode of bring- 
ing back to a canary bird its voice. I havea singet 
over a year old, which was a beautiful singer whem 
fourteen months old. At that age I put him in the 
cage with other birds; since that time (about five 
months), whether alone, or otherwise, he has sung 
scarcely any. Mrs. J. R. 

We regret our inability to assist our correspondent 
by experienced advice. Perhaps soime of our readers 
may be able to throw light on the subject, 

J. P.R. Thanks. The architectural design is given 
with every alternate number, which seems as oftem 
as they can be needed. 

EVANSTON,ILL.,OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT W.C.T.U. 

Eprtor “‘ Cw#at.’’—I have been looking over GoDEY¥ 
for October, and am greatly pleased by the moderf 
spirit you have imparted toit. This was to be ex 
pected, and Iam glad and grateful that one so pro 
gresively wise, and wisely progressive, has her hand 
on the helm of this most influential magazine. Out 
next annual convention is November 16 to 21, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; will not some of your correspondents 
gossip about it alittle in yourcolumns? May Laskif 
you cannot instruct your illustrators to make the 
watsts a little less wasp-like? As a Chinese womatt 
said, ‘‘ We kill God’s life by these bandaged waists 
and that is worse than to bandage the feet,’’? G 
be with you always, Ever your friend, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





WO Books BY WomeEN.—‘‘Among the 
Lighthouses’ is a very delightful book 
written ostensibly for boysand girls, but 
full of information which adults may 
enjoy. The skillful pen which describes 

the wonders of the deep and the discoveries of 
science delineates character with equal power. The 
tree children who go on in the cruise of The 
Goldenrod, the bright thoughtful girl, the wilful 
spoilt boy and the very sensible one, are evidently 
sketched from life, as are the other dramatis personz 
ef the story. There isa fine sense of humor in the 
well sustained dialect of Capt. Grimes and of 
McGoupil and there is contrasting touch of the pa- 
thetic in the story of the mother and sick child of 
Lone Island, and in the account of the search for the 
missing Violet. Violet and her recovery by her de- 
voted father. The author of ‘‘Among the Light- 
houses,’’ Mrs. Mary Crowninshield has made many 
cruises along the coast of Maine, and also in foreign 
waters with her husband, whois now in command of 
the U.S. Training ship, St. Mary’s. That she has 
made good use of her opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with ships and all that pertains to them is 
very evident. But with all her fidelity to details she 
is never dry or prolix. It is far more difficult to 
write for youth than for those of matured years, to 
keep to the level of the average boy or girl intellect, 
and not fall below or rise above. Especially difficult 
is this in an age when the highest minds are busy 
making the paths of science and art attractive to 
young steps. Mrs. Mary Bradford Crowninshield 
kas succeeded in making an interesting as well asan 
instructive book. 





Another recent publication of a totally different 
character from the one just spoken of is also bya 
member of a well-known New York family, ‘The 
Lost Wedding Ring,’’ has somewhat startled the 
set to which Mrs. John Alsop Griswold belongs. It 
is a peculiar book with strong and rather original 
epinions, but excellent in moral tone. Books of 
such an elevated nature written by ladies of society 
with a purpose set forth in such an animating re- 
fined manner, are to be welcomed by the leading 
public nauseated by such pages as those of ‘‘Asin a 
Looking Glass.’’ ‘‘ The Lost Wedding Ring’’ is not a 
novel, but a somewhat metaphysical dissertation 
upon the not always holy estate of matrimony, a 
double view of it being shown in the mirror held up 
to nature, by the two ladies, Mrs. Winter and Mrs. 
Bay, under which dual pseudonyms, the writer reveals 
her own identity. The book starts with the premises 
that Adam and Eve, as persons, never existed; that 
the former is truly a name for the whole race, and the 
latter an ‘it’? or quality. At the same time the 
writer makes the somewhat contradictory assertion 
that Adam was a widower at the time of his mar- 
riage with Eve, and that his first wife, as described 
in the Talmud, was a very undesirable spouse for any 
man. We are toid by Mrs. Winter, that there is a 
marriage of the head and heart in every man and 
woman, and that the only desirable wedding ring 
is the one which unites other kindred brains and 


hearts. Very excellent advice is given on the securing 
and retaining of such wedding rings, by mutual 
affection and respect, demonstrated by politeness be- 
tween married persons. Politeness in every walk of 
life is so rare now a days, that it is refreshing to find 
it recommended as a recipe against divorce, and a 
very capital one, no doubt it would prove, if it were 
generally adopted. “‘The Lost Wedding Ring” 
will be heartily endorsed by these advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, who insist that the home is the 
corner stone of the state and man and woman 
equally interested in both. Perhaps the author may 
be induced by the success of ‘The Lost Wedding 
Ring,’’ to write a sequel in which the golden circlet 
may be found. We feel quite sure a “ friend’’ would 
be welcomed by many of her own sex, and perhaps 
by some of the other. E. G. W. 


‘ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES AND NEW RECITA- 
TIONS," is a collection of absolutely new and, 
unhackneyed pieces in prose and verse, as the 
author, Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, claims.’ Mrs. 
Diehl has long been known in New York and the 
West as a successful teacher. This book aims to 
supply the want of teachers, as well as pupils, by 
furnishing suggestions for study, and tests of pro- 


gress. The ‘First Snow,’’ by Ella Dietz; the 
‘‘Jeffrel,’ by John MHabberton, ‘‘Gen. Grant’s 
English,’’ by Mark Twain, and “ Charlie,” by 


Fannie Foster Clark, are gems. Then there is a 
charming dialogue for girls, ‘‘ Dandelion and Clover 
Tops,’ by Mary Riley Smith, author of ‘‘Some- 
time,’’ and a great variety of declamatory speeches, 
and stories in rhyme, suited to all occasions. Edgar 
S. Werner, 48 University Place, New York, is the 
publisher. 


“FRENCH FoR YouNnGc FOLkKs.’’—This work, by 
Prof. J. D. and Mme. Emillia Gaillard, is a quite 
new, and very clever method of making young 
people understand, as well as speak French, and en- 
larging their yocabulary so that it shall be good for 
something more than a mere itinerary. With a 
teacher, or for students who already know some- 
thing of the language, it seems altogether admirable, 
but we do not consider it so well adapted for self- 
taught beginners, unless they have a talent for lan- 
guage, as the English of the stories, which are very 
simple, and constructed expressly to form a useful 
vocabulary, is not given, though there is a very clear 
key to their use. Prof. Gaillard is an Officter d' Aca- 
demie, Prof. of the Royal Institute, London, and a 
teacher of eminence, whose reputation is a guarantee 
of the excellent technical character of the work. 
This manual is part one of aseries, which are issued 
by Mr. Edgar S$. Werner, 43 University Place, New 
York City. 

“ Humanity ’—A Poem. 


Exquisite covers of stamped leather enclose this 
little work, which is in two parts—‘‘ A Vision '’ and 
‘(A Reality’’—and well deserves the care and cost 
put into its dainty pages and illustrations. The first 
part describes a dream of the true office of a physi- 
cian, as the writer lingered under the spell of the 
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Duomo of the Campo Santo at Pisa, one fair, moonlit 
night; and the seeond records this high office as ful- 
filled in an incident which occurred on a field of 
battle. The story is most touchingly and gracefully 
told, and is pathetic enough, and sufficiently inspired 
with true poetic fire, to make a fine reading. It is 
all the more interesting as coming from the pen of 
the eminent physician, William Tod Helmuth, of 
New York, whose skill and attainments have placed 
him at the head of his profession. ‘‘ Humanity ”’ is 
well adapted for a Christimas gift, especially to one’s 
doctor. E. P. Dutton & Company, West Twenty- 
third street, New York, are the publishers. 


“The Heart of Merrie England.” 


This charming book, by Dr. Stone, of Philadelphia, 
is very different from the usual run of traveller’s tales 
and results of hurried trips. It is the outcome of in- 
telligent experience of the rural life of England in 
out-of-the-way places, in villages and neighborhoods 
which the ‘ tourist’’ rarely finds, and when he does, 
leaves too soon to appreciate or enjoy their real flavor. 
Through such high-ways and bye-ways we are “ per- 
sonally conducted’ by a man accustomed to observe, 
to think, and to express his thought, and one can 
imagine nothing more delightful than the privilege 
of such companionship upon such a journey. We 
recommend the book for reading aloud in the long 
winter evenings ; for it will be next best to a summer 
spent amid the lovely scenes which the author so 
graphically describes, and whose stories and legends 
he has interwover w:' ti: rich and suggestive ex- 
periences. utter & Coates have printed the work 
in _arge, clear type, and made it exteriorly hand- 
some and attractive, though free from the modern 
bric-a-brac of the title-page. 


ANNUAL Report of the Bureau of Internal Affairs 
deals in Part III. with Industrial Statistics, and the 
great mining interests of the State,and presents so 
many-sided and comprehensive a view of the labor 
question that it seems a pity the volume should be 
consigned to the obscurity of Official Reports. The 
work brings investigation of the condition of the 
principal Pennsylvania industries up to and includ- 
fing 1886, and in addition to the mass of statistical 
matter, offers many wise and thoughtful suggestioms 
in regard to the relations between employer and em- 
ployed ; presents interesting facts, with illustrations, 
of the dwellings provided for workingmen, and 
practical drawings and sketches of houses devised 
for their better acoommodation. The recent laws 
and present conditions governing the employment 
of women and children in coal and iron regions are 
given, and the comparative employment of such 
labor in different States. The Report may, indeed, 
be considered a mine of useful and valuable infor- 
mation. 


‘“Mrs. GREGORY” is an old, old story of a young 
girl who is obliged by pressure of a needy mother and 
circumstances to marry an old man for his money; 
she does so, but finds that holding his hand, in order 
that the magnetic influence of her splendid physique 
may pass into the sluggish currents,of his blood and 
prolong his life, is excessively wearisome, and only 
escapes a lunatic asylum by the opportune death of 
the old man and the inheritance of his fortune, which 
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leaves her free to marry a young lover who has just 
retnrned in time. 


“CouNTRY Luck,” from J. B. Lippincott Co., is 
by John MHabberton, the author of ‘“ Helen’s 
Babies,’ and of ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou,’ etc. It is the 
story of the ‘“‘luck’’ of a country boy, the son of a 
farmer, who took ‘‘city boarders” one memorable 
summer, and thus provided his son and heir witha 
wife and future fortune. The old farmer is, however, 
the real hero of the book : such a generous, and jolly, 
and far-sighted a father and farmer is not often 
found in or out of books. Nor is the trusting nature 
and instant appreciation of Tramlay common among 
hardware merchants. ‘‘CouNTRY LUCK”? is pleas- 
ant reading, however, and makes a delightful love 
story. 


‘“SHOPPELL’S MODERN HovwsgEs,”’ is an invaluable 
publication for those who are contemplating the 
building of a modest home. The designs are practi- 
cal and accurate, the information given just that 
which is most needed, and better still, may be relied 
upon. 

‘“Miss LUDDINGTON’S SISTER.’’—This original and 
interesting study in psychological phenomena has 
been added to Ticknor’s series of choice reading in 
paper covers, which has already given popular cur- 
rency to the best novels of the last two years, and 
with excellent judgment has avoided the poor ones. 
Miss Luddington’s ‘‘ Sister’’ is the individualization 
of the younger self that dies in all as the years roll 
on, but in Miss Luddington’s case was suddenly cut 
off by a dreadful disease, taking with her the beauty 
and hope of her life. A picture restores and mate- 
rializes her youth, and the romance which grows 
out of it makes a singularly captivating story. 


‘““THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE.’’—The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph A. Seiss, already a voluminous author, has 
written, and Porter & Coates have published, a very 
interesting volume with the above title, containing a 
mass of carefully collected and valuable information 
in regard to the deafand deaf mutes. The work pos- 
sesses a characteristic charm of style with scientific 
accuracy and thoroughness, and opens up a field of 
suggestive thought and inquiry which has been very 
little cultivated from the popular point of view. ‘The 
efforts in regard to this class of disabled persons in 
this country are of very recent data, and the origin of 
them, the comparative number of deaf mutes in dif- 
ferent countries, the causes of loss or absence of the 
natural faculty, and the laborious modern efforts to 
put the subjects into communication with their fellow 
creatures and awaken dormant energy, are more in- 
teresting than romance, and admirably calculated to 
spread the knowledge of a large class of our fellow 
beings who are usually considered out of the pale of 


ordinary knowledge and sympathy, and only subjects _ 


for the asylum and the investigator. 


THE finest portrait of Mrs. Grover Cleveland that 
has appeared, is the original etched picture in the 
July Studio, by M. Paul Ragon, the prince of etchers. 


Mr. J. T. TROWBRIDGE has been called the Thack- 
eray of writers for boys. He will not only contribute 
a serial story to the Youth’s Companion for 1888, but 
also a true narrative of his own boyhood and his early 
struggles for literary distinction. ‘The latter will be 
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suppiemented by a similar paper written by Miss 
Alcott, in which she will give an autobiography of 
her girlhood. Some of her “ Little Women ” will ap- 
pear here without any of the disguises of fiction. 


‘JACK THE FISHERMAN,” Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ charming story has been reproduced in char- 
acteristically tasteful, yet simple book form, with 
outline illustrations, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston and New York. The pathetic interest of the 
story loses nothing in its quaint blue-and-white cover, 
and will more than repay the fifty ceuts required for 
its possession. 


“THE DucHEss,”’ by the ‘‘ Duchess.” has been put 
intoa pretty cloth cover by J. B. Lippincott Co., the 
authorized publishers inthis country of the works 


_of the popular author whose portrait, evidently a 


faithful and naturalone, adorns the front page. A 
great deal of curiosity has existed among her large 
army of readers in regard to the fer sovnel of the au- 
thor of “ Phyllis,”’ ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,”’ 
and other popular novels, and this picture of her will 
be eagerly welcomed. 


**A SPECULATOR IN PETTICOATS,”’? by the cele 
brated French novelist, Hector Malot, just published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is one of the most ex- 
citing novels we have read for a long time. The 
heroine, Madame Fourcy, belongs to a class which 
the last Empire made no uncommon one in Paris—a 
class of feminine speculators who watched the money 
market, and therise and fallof stocks and securities, 
with as keen an eye and as clear a head as their hus- 
bands and fathers. Her cool head, her beauty and 
ability, her utter lack of principle,and her entire 
conviction that she is doing her best for the advance- 
ment of her husband and children, make up a mass 
of contradictions that rivets the attention of the 
reader. The cold-blooded manner in which she sac- 
tifices her lover, who worships her, but whom she 
has used as a meré tool, is admirably told. Fourcy 
himself wins our admiration ; his quick sense of 
honor, his keen sense of right and wrong, his faith 
in his wife and devotion to his family, are depicted 
with pathetic power. The scene in which he dis- 
covers his wife’s infidelity,, and the struggles against 
the conviction forced upon him by pitiless facts, is 
one that ought to be scen on the stage as well as 
tread. The plot is skillfully managed, and its inge- 
nuity is quite worthy of Gaborian, and, as in his 
books, a detective figures largely and brings out the 
finalconsummation. It is published in uniform style 
with Petersons’ editions of Emile Zola’s works, at 
seventy-five cents per volume. 


“ Mrapow ME_Lopiers” isa volume of poems written 
by Hon. Charles F. Gerry, and published by Lee and 
Shepard, Boston. Mr. Gerry is one of the literati of 
New England, and has been for years a contributor 
to the press, and an attractive lecturer upon popular 
themes. ‘Meadow Melodies” is a volume contain- 
ing about fifty poems, whose rythmic stories have 
been suggested by the author’s association with the 
delightful scenery for which parts of New England 
are especially distinguished. 


SrR WALTER ScortT’s poem, ‘‘ The Bridal of Trier- 
main,” a romance of King Arthur’s Round-Table 
VoL. CXV—No. 38. 
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days, with 14 fuil-page illustrations by Percy Mac- 
quoid, R. A., is brought out in handsome binding for 
the holidays by Lee and Shepard, Boston. The volume 
is oblong quarto, size 10% by 14, and bound in gold 
cloth. As poetic and romantic as any of the Tenny- 
sonian “‘Idyls of the King’’ is the narrative of Sir 
Roland De Vaux’s adventures in search of his bride, 
a daughter of King Arthur of the Round-Table, who 
by a spell of enchantment has been doomed to sieep 
“‘many a hundred year.’”’ The subject affords abund- 
ance of material for illustration, and has been hanJled 
with rare skill by the artist. 


I,EE AND SHEPARD, Boston, publish, ina style origi- 
nal with them, fourteen illustrated hymns, on ‘‘ Al- 
hambra boards,’’ with ragged edges and neatly 
ribboned. The style is unique and charmingly at- 
tractive. In the beautiful series are the familiar, yet 
not less sacred songs, ‘‘Rock of Ages,” ‘It was the 
Calm and Silent Night,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
‘“ My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” ‘‘ He Giveth His Be- 
loved Sleep,’”’ ‘‘ The Lord Is My Shepherd,” ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” “‘ Oh, Why Shouldthe Spirit of Mortal 
bé Proud 2” ‘‘Come intothe Garden, Maud,” ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ ‘Abide with Me,” 
ni The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” ‘‘ The gor 
tain* Anthem,” ‘‘The Glorious Song of Old.” The 
high character of these really great poems, and the 
spiritual fragrance commingled with their poetic 
charm, class them among the happiest of gift books. 
In addition the publishers will issue this year, in 
Palatine Boards daintily ribboned, and in French 
morocco with gilt edges, ‘‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?” by William Knox. ‘“ That 
Glorious Song of Old,’’ by Edmund Hamilton Sears, 

“Tt came upon the ope py clear, 

That glorious song of old.” 
“Tt was the Calm and Silent Night,” a Christmas 
hymn, by Alfred Domett. ‘“ Gray’s Elegy,’’ known 
and read by all, the death-bed companion of Daniel 
Webster. ‘The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” by 
Mrs. Hemans, descriptive of the scene when the Pil- 
gim Fathers 
a moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore.”’ 
Tennyson’s ‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” completes the 
really unrivalled series. 





THE boys of the country need no introduction to 
Mr. Trowbridge, who is soon to give them, through 
his publishers, Lee and Shepard, the sixthin his Tide 
Mill Stories, entitled ‘‘ Peter’ Budstone, the Boy who 
was Hazed.’’ It will be found to be the equal of all 
the series that have preceded it, which includes ‘ Phil 
and His Friends,” ‘‘ The Tinkham Brothers’ — 
Mill,” ‘‘ The Satin-Wood Box,” ‘‘ The Little Master,’ 
and “His One Fault.’? The books of this series are 
written in the author’s best vein, and are bright, 
witty, full of wholesome adventure, and are profusely 
illustrated. 


GENERAL DovuGrias FRAZAR’S ‘“ Perseverance 
Island,’ in new edition by Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
is a truly wonderful book, on the publication of which 
all boys and lovers of spirited, adventurous, whole- 
some reading are to be congratulated in the heartiest 
manner. For its sub-title the volume is called the 
‘Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century.” 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER we begin a 
series of articles on ‘‘ MANNERS AT HOME 
AND IN SOCIETY,’’ by Mrs. Frances Howe 
Hall, a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
We direct the attention of our young lady 
readers to this series, for they will find them 
of great interest aud value. 

House-keepers will always find something 
to interest them in ‘‘ Over the Fence,”’ Mrs. 
Babcock’s celightful and original contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘ House and Home’”’ department. 

We are delighted to be able to announce 
that the Fashion department of ‘‘GoprEy’s”’ 
will be enriched during the year by original 
designs from Paris; also from the house of 
Redfern, of New York, Paris, London, and 
the Isle of Wight; and by freshest ideas 
from other authoritative sources. Dress- 
makers and ladies who make their*own 
dresses will find our models and patterns 
most valuable for their suggestion and ad- 
vance information. 

A well-known author writes : “‘ The Lapy’s 
Book shows a vast improvement,—ideas,— 
and nothing that the public will not heartily 
commend. My family possibly would prove 
the ‘“‘average’’ reader’s estimate, and my 
wife and daughters like the matter very 
much; while the variety speaks for itself.— 
D. L.”’ 

AMONG the attractive features secured for 
the early numbers of 1888 is a story, ‘‘Two 
ENEMIES,”’ by Mr. Edgar Fawcett. This 
novelette will run through three numbers, 
and is in this popular writers best vein. It 
is an admirable study of modern life and 
character by the clever hand which limned 
the ‘Social Silhouettes,’’ and has more 
vividly painted ‘Society,’ than any other 
American. 

WE have great pleasure in announcing for 

the year 1888 a serial story by an American 
author of repute, entitled ‘‘The Representa- 
tive from Racoon.” This is a strong and 
-characteristic work, describing American 
country life in many new and striking 
phases, contrasting the farmer with the 
‘politician, the worker with the wire-puller, 
and the influence of women socially in a can- 
vass. The fun begins at the country fair. 

‘“HALF-HOURS WITH CLASSIC AUTHORS,”’ 
by Miss Frances A. Shaw, in ‘‘GopEy”’ for 
1888, will unite with history and poetry all 
the charm of romance. 
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Mr. Edgar Faweett’s story of “Two Eng. 


MIES,’’ will begin with the February number, 


and be completed in three installments. It | 


is a fine study of life and character, and 
most interesting in its denoument. 


Mrs, Frances Howe Hall’s series of articles 
on ‘Manners at Home, and in Society,” 
will begin with the January number. Mrs, 
Hail is authority on her subject, which 
she treats in a peculiarly charming, and in- 
teresting way. 

SUBSCRIBERS beginning with JANUARY, 
1888, and sending $2.00, receive the Novem- 
ber and December numbers, free for the sub- 
scription price. 

A ‘portrait picture”? of Lady Lorraine, 
by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, will grace the 
January number. 

THE Colored Sheet of Needle-Work for 
January, will contain a beautiful old shell 
pattern of Irish Embroidery upon linen, as 
executed by Mrs. Ernest Hart’s peasant 
embroiderers in Donegal County, Ireland. 


Weare in receipt of GoDEY’s LADy’s Boox 
for October. Well done, Mrs. Croly! ‘‘ Jen- 
nie June” is making the good old time 
GopEy’s what it has not been since many 
years; a reasonable, elevating ladies’ maga- 
zine. A simple glance through its pages 
plainly indicates that it is taking a new 
lease on life. It contains better illustrations, 
and has far more brains than it has had 
since many years. ‘lhe departments are all 
good, while ‘‘ Successful Women ”’ and ‘‘ To- 
day and ‘o-Morrow,’’ by Mrs. Croly, are 
worthy of her pen.—S?. Louts Magazine. 

GODEY’s LADY’s Book for October comes 
to us in all the golden glories of its Indias 
summer existence, with its gorgeous leaves 
of literary excellence rustling down upon us 
from a score of pen points. The first crisp 
leaf that glistens with its diamond dewdrops 
in the sunlight, contains a chapter entitled 
‘Successful Women,’’? by Mrs. Croly, the 
talented editor, better known as Jenny June 
(Good old-fashioned Jenny with a ‘“‘y.’) 
When GoDEy’s passed into its new manage- 


ment, it became rejuvenated, and the foun- 
tain of youth for which Ponce de Leon sought 
in vain, flows from the inkstands of its 
charming writers.—American Bottler, New 
York, N. Y. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 18383. 


TO THE READERS AND PATRONS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





This oldest of the magazines enters upon 
the fifty-eighth year of its existence under 
the happiest auspices. For many years it 
has been known as the faithful representative 
of Fashions and polite literature. 

It has now added to these, under the edit- 
orship of Mrs. Croly, so long and so well 
known as Jenny June, practical features of 
the highest value to woman in the household, 
as wife, mother and lady. 

The story department will be cultivated 
assiduously, and from its most attractive 
point of view. A serial will be begun with 
the December number by Mrs. Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin, daughter of ex-Vice President Ham- 
lin, and author of ‘‘A Politician’s Daughter,” 


entitled 
A Battle For Birthright. 


We are also negotiating for a continued 
story by an eminent author; for short 
stories by well-known writers; for repre- 
sentative sketches of distinguished women, 
and other literary features of interest. 


We are happy to announce the issue, in 
1888, beginning with the January number, of 
a Serial Story by a popular contributor to 
the ‘‘Old’’ GopEy, Mr. David Lowrey, 
entitled “ THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RAc- 
CooN.”’ 
phases of American life, is piquant, original, 


The story deals with characteristic 
and racy of the soil. The elements in it are 
well contrasted, and every personage some 
que you know. The ‘‘Representative’’ is as 
much a take as Col. Sellers. 

In the corps of contributors of stories, 
sketches and poems for 1887, are John 
Habberton, author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies;” 
M. French Sheldon, author-translator of 
‘*Salaambo ;”’ Miss M. C. L. Reeves, author of 
“Pilot Fortune,’’ and other works; Miss 
Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 


ton, ‘‘Katherine Armstrong;’’ Prentice 
Mulford, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. 
S. B. Stebbins, “Annals of a 
Baby,”’ etc.; Mrs. Frances Howe Hall, Mrs. 
E. M. Babcock, ‘‘ Leigh North,’’ Mrs. A. D, 
McLean, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, and many othes 
equally prominent and well known in the 
world of letters. 


author of 


The series of articles upon topics interesting 
to women, by the editor, have been said 
by many, to be alone worth the price of the 
magazine. 

The story matter will be increased in the 
future, and every effort made to render it of 
continued interest to readers by the employ- 
ment of the best pens; including in addition 
to those named, others abroad and at home, 
who can add interest to its pages. In the 
present number (November) is a charming 
story by John MHabberton, ‘‘ Poonthie’s 
Thanksgiving Turkey,’’ and others, by welf- 
known authors. The December number will 
contain stories by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, 
and also by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose 
portrait and biographical sketch, by Mrs. 
Croly, appear in the November numbers, 
with other stories and pictures of exceptional 
interest. A portrait of Jenny June, with 
sketch by the editor of the Weekly N. Y¥. 

World, Mr. Thos. E. Wilson, author of 
“‘Three Wives,”’ the “‘ Problem of Poverty,” 
etc., will appear in the December number. 

The FasHions have presented original 


styles from such houses as Redfern, Arnold 
& Constable, of New York; Lord & Taylor, 


and artists in London and Paris. The de- 
partment has not been confined to conven- 
tional styles, but has illustrated novel and 
many practical ideas, illustrative of new de- 
partures in dress, or current opinion. 
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One of the additional features proposed 
for the Fashion Department is a folded Sheet 
of Designs for the front pages, which will 
give the back as well as front view of dresses 
and the arrangement of drapery, which is 
now of the first importance. 

The ‘Work Table’’ has been supplied 
with original and valuable designs, and will 
continue to be adepartment of great interest 
and value, contributed to by such authorities 
as Katherine Armstrong, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, 
Agnes Crane, Miss Ella Levy and others. 


A feature of special interest for the coming 
_year will be a series of papers on “The 
Etiquette of Home and Society,’? by Mrs. 
Frances Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to begin with the January 
number. 


Another important series of literary inter- 
est, will be “‘Half Hours with Classic Au- 
thors,’’ by Frances Shaw; and contributions 
by Kate Sanborn. 


The ‘‘ House and Home” Department de- 
serves careful perusal by mothers and house- 
keepers ; the suggestive series of articles by 
Dr. May-dew, and the clever, bright papers 
of Mrs. E. M. Babcock, whose ‘‘Over the 
Fence, or What One Woman Says to An- 
other,’”’ is one of the most original features 
ever introduced into this or any Other 

- periodical, 
Chats with Correspondents 


by the Editor, and ‘‘The Record of Women,”’ 
are features constantly growing in iuterest, 
and are particularly addressed to subscribers 
and readers, for whom they form a means of 
communication with the Editor and the out- 
side world. 

The ‘“‘ Far and Near’”’ club for girls is also 
a new department and departure for GoDEy, 
but one that we hope will be acceptable to 
young readers. 


Whatever can be done, the reader of 
GopEy’s Lapy’s Book may rely upon it will 








be done to maintain its traditions and render 
it still more attractive and interesting to its 
friends, whom we ask in sending their names 
to add one more irom their friends, so that 
1888 may be a truly thanksgiving year to the 
veteran lady’s mayazine of America. 


The price remains at $2.00 per year, with 
premium to each subscriber, and one to club 
raisers, when subscriptions are taken at $2 
Address Publishers GopEy’s LApDy’s 
Book, 1224 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


each. 





or 


Premiums for 1888. 








We beg to call the attention of the old and 
new friends of GopEY’s Lapy’s BooxK to 
this fact, that we send out only choice arti- 
cles for premiums, objects that any lady 
may be glad to have or to give. We have 
carefully revised our lists, excluding all that 
is not first class, and selecting that which is 
not only attractive, but has intrinsic value, 
The editor personally selected a silver tea- 
set recently for a club-raiser, which was the 
best to be found. 
pattern, satin finish, with beveled edges, and 
Nothing finer 


It was the Queen Anne 


the best quadruple plate. 
could be purchased. 








NAPKIN RING IN OXYDIZED SILVER. 


The representations we make can be abso- 
lutely relied upon; and those interested in 
getting up clubs, or in asking their ows 
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names to our lists of subscribers, are cordially 
invited to read and consider the inducements 
we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name 
totheirown. For single subscribers at $2, we 
offer a choice of a rich chased and highly 
finished, or oxydized napkin ring; the latter 
very artistic; or a handsome butter knife, a 
Favorite Cook-Book, or one of Jenny June’s 
Manuals on “ Knitting,’’ or ‘‘ Needle Work,”’ 
or ‘‘Letters and Monograms ;”’ or instead of 
any of these, one of the following charming 
Booklets : 

‘“‘GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.”’ 

‘‘CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.” 

“FAVORITE HyMNS OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER.”’ 

The first has card photograph of Robert 
Browning on terra-cotta cover, gold letter- 
ing, done by hand, and is tied with three 
shades of terra-cotta silk. Printed on tinted 
paper. 

The “Shelley’’ booklet in gold, lettered 
upon white parchment cover, and the 
“Beecher Hymns” are gold lettered upon 
pressed parchment cover. 

For /wo names at $2 each, we will send to 
each one, any one of the above articles; or 
we will send a “ Booklet,’’ or the ‘‘ Favorite 
Cook-Book,’’ ‘“Three Thousand Things worth 
Knowing,”’ or any one of “‘Jenny June’s 
Manuals,”’ to one, and a volume of Dickens, 
a standard book of. poetry (any author may 
be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping’’ book, to the second who 
sends the other name with her own. 


For three names at $2 each, we will send 
to each subscriber, either of the first articles 
mentioned, except the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser, a pair of napkin rings, a pair 
of butter knives, an ‘‘ Individual Pepper and 
Salt Set”’ of cut ruby or amber glass, in rich 
silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and 


’ Housekeeping’’ book. 





SPECIAL PREMIUM ‘BUTTER DISH (SATIN FINISH). 


For four names at $2 each, we will send 
either of the first named articles to each sub- 
scriber, excepting the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser a silver-cup, chased and gold- 
lined, or a pair of napkin rings or butter 
knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. Croly’s 
“‘Cookery and Housekeeping ”’ book. 

For five names at $2 each, we will send, 
as before stated, to each one, and to the club- 
raiser, a pair of napkin rings and a pair of 
butter knives, or a gold-lined silver cup, 
satin finished, or the individual pepper and 
salt stand, amd any book selected from those 
mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guaran- 
teed quality. 

For six subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
send to each one as stated above, and to the 
club-raiser, a beautiful cut glass pickle stand, 
in white, blue or canary glass, with fork, and 
set in an elegant high silver stand. This is 
a very desirable premium. 

For seven names at $2 each, we will send 
any one of the first premiums, with the ex- 
ception of napkin rings, as previously stated, 
to each and every subscriber, and either the 
rich pickle stand and a sugar shell spoon, or 
a handsome breakfast castor, with cut-glass 
bottles and fine finish, or our SPECIAL PREM- 
IUM BUTTER DISH to the club-raiser. 

For eight names at $2 each, we will send, 
in addition to first premiums, as stated, a 
very handsome silver cake stand, of refimed 








‘ 
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and elegant pattern, or a perfume and jewel 
easket, or the PREMIUM BUTTER DISH, satin 
fish, to the club-raiser. 

For nine subscribers at $2 each, we will 
give, in addition to premium to each sub- 
scriber, the cake stand, satin finished, or the 
“perfume and jewel holder’? combined, to 
the club-raiser. 


WawgET STAND IN CUT-GLASS, SAPPHIRE, WHITE OR 
CANARY AND SILVER. 


Wor ¢en subscribers at $2 each, we will give 
im addition to the premium to each, as stated 
above, avery rich and handsome fruit stand 
ef eut-glass, in white or sapphire or canary, 
warranted, and set in silver, a very rich and 
costly article, to the club-raiser. 

The napkin rings are reserved for single 
subscribers, or club premiums, because they 
eannot be afforded in addition to other ex- 
pensive club premiums. 

We shall keep adding all the time to our 
eheice of fine premiums, and our subscribers 
may rely upon the word being as good as the 
bend: Begin early. 

By SURE AND NAME THE PREMIUM 
Wou SELECT. IT SAVES MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


MAKE ONE EFFORT FOR THE SAKE OF — 
THE OLD “‘GODEY,’? AND ONE AS A WEI- 
COME TO THE NEW ‘‘GODEY.”’ 


Terms Always In Ad- 
vance. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, Premium includ 
ed, (postage paid), TWO DOLLARS. 

Write your name plainly, with Post Office, 
County and State. Say which premium you 
want, and enclose $2 in money order, postal 
note, express money order, check, green- 
backs or postage stamps; (if either of the 
last two, send in registered letter.) 


Extraordinary Rates 
to Clubs. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK takes a new de 
parture this year, and offers to clubs and club- 
raisers where Premiums are not Desired, 
a club price cheaper than any other, and 
more desirable for club-raisers. A compari- 
son of GODEY’s club rates with those of 
others will soon convince all club-raisers 
that they can secure a club quicker, and de 
better for themselves by working for GODEY 
than for any other publication. CLUB- 
RAISERS CAN ADD TO THEIR CLUBS AT 
ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR. 


TERMS TO CLUB-RAISERS ONLY, WITHOUT 
PREMIUMS. * 


$ 3.40 
4.5@ 
7.00 


2 Copies, . ee 
3 Copies, 
4 Copies. 
5 Copies, 
6 Copies. 
8 Copies, 
10 Copies, 
12 Copies, 
15 Copies, 
35 Copies, 48.00 
50 Copies, 62.50 
Each subscriber entitled to an Engraving, 


Free copy to club-raiser. 
ae “ 7.50 

“ 9.00 

[ 11,00 


13.50 
16.50 
20.00 








